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Menchaibrs 


Spring, beautiful Spring, is everywhere you look at Manchester's. 
You'll see suits, taking on a new softness . . . bearing 
famous labels . . . Handmacher, Rothmoor, Glenhaven! You'll see dresses 
in lively prints . . . of crisp taffeta-shantung . . .sheers! 
You'll see coats, gracefully flaring or trimly fitted! You'll 
find all these in Fashion Center and Thrift Center on the 
Second Floor to fit all budgets . . . large and small. You'll see hats 
abloom with flowers . . . gay shoes to lighten your step . . . 
accessories to add the final spark to the smartest costume you've 
ever owned. You'll find Manchester's a gay place . . . it’s that 
time of year! So do come in during your visit to 


Manchester's and choose a top-to-toe outfit to take you merrily 





into a new season! And don’t miss meeting your friends 
for lunch in the Madison Room overlooking beautiful 


Capitol Park. 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 8—Southern WEA, Madison 
Feb. 9-14—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Boston 


Feb. 16-20—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Cin- 
cinnati 


Feb. 23-27—American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis 
Apr. 4—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh 
Apr. 25-26—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 
June 30-July 3—NEA, Detroit 


July 7-9—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 


Nov. 6-8—WEA, Milwaukee 
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THE COVER 

Our cover picture is of a group 
of educators jointly planning a 
course of action. It symbolizes 
the modern method by which 
teachers and laymen may sit 
around the conference table, 
study the lessons of history, de- 
termine the goals of society, and 
cooperatively direct the course of 
study to attain those objectives. 
Paul R. Hanna’s article on The 
Schools and the Future of Man- 
kind points a way by which 
schools can help to build a better 
life. Our cover photograph is 
thru the courtesy of the Madison 
Public Schools. 
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An Ample Field 


By Amelia H. Munson. Amer- 
ican Library Association, 
1950. $350. 


Although primarily a_hand- 
book for the young people’s libra- 
rians in the public library, this 
book is also good reading for 
high school librarians, teachers, 
parents, and others, including 
the teen-agers themselves, inter- 


ested in the reading of adolescent 
boys and girls. 

The importance of knowing 
yoiith in order to guide its read- 
ing is stressed in an explanation 
of the dominant characteristics 
of adolescence followed by an 
answer to the question, “Why 
read?” 

Based on the author’s own ex- 
perience rather than merely on 
academic theory, the sections on 
“Resources” and “Techniques” 
include discussions of books of 
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Did you know that 4 out of 5 teachers 


will be sick this next year? 


Did you know that of these 4, 1 out of 7 will 
be disabled more than 30 days ? 


Don’t take a chance. Protect your salary 
from loss due to an accident or illness through 


your W. E, A. Group Insurance. 
for information write 
Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


Madison Office: 520 Tenney Bldg. 


MFM FM GC¢MHGA@MHGq@MHTHTCq¢MHCq¢oMCqHqMHqondnd 
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adventure, romance, how-to-do-it 
and others along with the inter- 
ests of youth and the standards 
for selecting such books. The 
lists of books at the ends of chap- 
ters are valuable to anyone con- 
cerned with furthering  teen- 
agers’ reading interests.—ELIsa- 
BETH BRADY, Teacher of English 
and Remevial Reading, Eau 
Claire High School. 











Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 








How to Help Your Child in 
School 


By Mary & Lawrence K. Frank. 
Viking Press, 1950. $2.95. 


This book by parents turned 
authors will be invaluable to 
parents desiring help in guiding 
their children to grow up as 
healthy, social personalities. 


To this end, the book stresses 
the importance of parents under- 
standing how a child grows and 
learns; what happens to children 
within a span of months, a year 
or two; how children behave nor- 
mally at different stages of their 
development. 


It tells how a child’s behavior 
and the development of his poten- 
tialities for happy living and suc- 
cess in school are affected by the 
atmosphere of the home, by the 
parent’s attitudes and voice; how 
what the child does, hears, sees, 
and feels in the home influences 
his success and his behavior in 
school; and how good home- 
school relations and an _ under- 
standing of modern school goals 
and practices are a part of the 
intelligent guidance of children. 


Easy to read.—MArRY BIRR, 
Member of Reading Circle Board. 


* 2 * 


You cannot build good citizens in an 
eight-hour day; it is a 24-hour task 
which all those in contact with chil- 
dren must share. 


Gov. WALTER KOHLER, JR. 
WEA Convention 


January 1952 
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The School 


and 
The Future 


of 
Mankind 


Paul R. Hanna 
Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


“TX DUCATION is a weapon of 
progress, one of the 
weapons of human evolution.” 
With these words a contemporary 
French scientist, Du Noiiy, places 
the schools in the vanguard of 
forces that society wields to carve 
out the future. A few men of 
great wisdom thru the ages have 
voiced the same thought. But only 
recently has the idea that men 
can deliberately use education to 
shape human destiny had much 
effect on the program of our 
schools. Despite the preaching of 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian that the people must con- 
sciously use education to bring 
about the prosperous, peaceful, 
and just state of affairs desired, 
little headway was made during 
ancient and medieval times. 
Martin Luther led the Refor- 
mation with a clear vision of the 
role that schools could play in 
social reconstruction. Although 
much of what Luther had to say 
was colored by his religious 
views, he was an early leader in 
advocating the establishment of 
public education for the improve- 
ment of the society of his time. 
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No man can foresee the future clearly 
But using knowledge, values, and good sense 
He can choose among the paths ahead. 


Among his many utterances on 
the matter, the following are 
clearly in agreement with Du 
Noiiy’s concept. Luther said in 
his Letter to the Councilmen of 
German Cities: 

“, .. it will be the duty of the 
mayors and council to exercise 
the greatest care over the young. 
.. . the highest welfare, safety, 
and power of a city consists in 
able, learned, wise, upright, culti- 
vated citizens, who can secure, 
preserve, and utilize every treas- 
ure and advantage. 

“...In all the world, even 
among the heathen, schoolmas- 
ters and teachers have been 
found necessary where a nation 
was to be elevated... . 

“Since ...a city must have 
well-trained people . . . we must 
not wait till they grow up of 
themselves. . . . Therefore, we 
must see to it, and spare no 
trouble and expense to educate 
and form them ourselves. 

“ . . Still, for the establish- 
ment of the best schools every- 
where, both for the boys and 
girls, this consideration is of it- 
self sufficient; namely, that soci- 


ety, for the maintenance of civil 
order and the proper regulation 
of the household, needs accom- 
plished and well-trained men and 
women... .” 


Knowledge Governs Ignorance 


The founding fathers of our 
United States of America empha- 
sized the same truth. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and a host of 
patriots agreed with Madison 
when he said: “A satisfactory 
plan for primary education is 
certainly a vital desideratum in 
our republic. A popular govern- 
ment without popular informa- 
tion or the means of acquiring it 
is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy, or, perhaps, both. 
Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.” 

The story of America’s prog- 
ress toward its present place of 
leadership among the nations of 
the free world is in essence the 
story of the manner in which 
public schools were made the 
chosen instrument for achieving 








the “American Dream.” Obvi- 
ously, we inherited a rich conti- 
nent; our early settlers possessed 
high ideals and the determina- 
tion to match them; and we cre- 
ated institutions which freed men 
to perform great tasks. But 
steadily over the past 200 years 
we have put more and more 
stress on public education as the 
keystone in the arch of American 
success. 

Within this period of two cen- 
turies we have come thru the 
“industrial revolution” and en- 
tered the “power age.” These 
shifts in technology have resulted 
from the growth of science. One 
of the ideas emerging from sci- 
ence and technology is the con- 
cept of change. This is an ex- 
ceedingly new concept. Thruout 
the long prehistory and history of 
man, so little change was observ- 
able from generation to genera- 
tion that our ancestors conceived 
of life as changeless. But with 
the opening of the “Great Fron- 
tier” by Columbus and the ad- 
vances in science and technics 
which followed, men began to 
note differences that suggested to 
their minds the possibility that 
change was the universal charac- 
teristic of life. 


Changing Idea of Change 


The concept of change itself 
has gone thru a series of changes. 
Change was at one time consid- 
ered to be the unfolding of a pre- 
determined plan which man was 
not destined to preview or to in- 
fluence. At another time, change 
was recognized to be multiple in 
its possibility: At any moment in 
a man’s life, the number of direc- 
tions into which change might 
lead were not one, but many; the 
specific direction into which 
change actually did lead was 
dependent upon chance. 

More recently men have come 
to see that the human will and 
action have a great deal to do 
with subsequent events. As man 
stands facing numerous paths to 
the future, he may speculate 
about and weigh the relative 
value of moving in each of the 
possible directions, choose the 
most desirable one, then act so as 
to bring it about. The same is 
true for men as for a commu- 
nity: the group may wish to 
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change some intolerable condi- 
tion; the group is aware that 
several possible solutions are at 
hand and they choose; having 
chosen, the group then acts to 
accomplish the desired end. 

In these notions of change, one 
point is most significant. In con- 
trast to the earlier belief that 
change was single in direction 
and predetermined, or plural but 
wholly subject to chance, the 
more recent notion places change 
within the power of human choice 
and control. This subjection of 
change to human will, this human 
shaping of the future, is of 
greatest significance to education, 
as we shall demonstrate. 

Education has taken its cue 
from the notion of change pre- 








About the Author 


Paul R. Hanna, who has been 
on the Stanford University fac- 
ulty since 1935, is much in de- 
mand as an educational consult- 
ant, especially on curriculum 
problems. In 1949 he was a mem- 
ber of the UNESCO Educational 
Mission to the Philippines. Pre- 
viously he had served as con- 
sultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Division of the 
War Department, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal 
Zone. He has been a member of 
the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation since 1943. Dr. Hanna 
is also widely known as editor 
and author of several textbooks 
in social studies and other fields. 




















vailing in a culture at any given 
time. There are three clearly ob- 
servable goals of education that 
are associated with one or an- 
other of the concepts of change. 
In a static community, where 
change is not recognized, the edu- 
cational job is that of passing on 
the cultural heritage. This con- 
cept is based on the belief that all 
possible problems have been met 
and solved by our ancestors, and 
we can accept their solutions 
without question. This cultural- 
heritage goal is justified on the 
assumption that the best prepa- 
ration for tomorrow can be had 
in a knowledge of the problems 
and their solutions from a yester- 
day which is no different from 
today or tomorrow. This goal for 


the schools works admirably 
when change from yesterday to 
tomorrow is so slight as not to 
affect the main current of human 
thought and action. 


Learning to Adjust to Change 


With the acceleration of change 
accompanying the age of geo- 
graphic exploration and power 
technology, the objective of edu- 
cation has shifted to preparation 
for adjustment to change. If to- 
morrow brings new conditions 
for which yesterday’s solutions 
are not wholly appropriate, then 
the individual and the group need 
to be taught how to meet and 
adjust to change, how to solve 
problems. Education during the 
first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury has given its greatest atten- 
tion to developing this problem- 
solving ability in the individual 
and the group as the surest way 
of preparing to meet the unpre- 
dictable changes of the future. 
This concept of preparing people 
to adjust to change has probably 
affected educational thought and 
practice in our lifetime more 
than any other one idea. 

It must be noted in passing 
that this adjustment-to-change 
objective of the school has not 
replaced the earlier cultural- 
heritage objective. Only a fool 
would contend that nothing in 
the tomorrow will have roots in 
or relative to the yesterday; 
history is a continuum and a 
knowledge of the past is highly 
pertinent and useful in facing 
today and tomorrow. This second 
objective of adjustment to change 
takes its rightful place alongside 
the older objective in the school 
of today. 


Learning to Direct Change 

A third objective for the school 
is emerging, which is directly re- 
lated to the third notion of 
change: Society can choose among 
the possible changes to come and 
thus shape the future. One of the 
weapons it has at hand is the 
school. In short, education may 
be used by society to shape soci- 
ety, to direct change toward 
desired goals. 

Illustrations from recent his- 
tory are abundant. Denmark 
wished to make its agricultural 
practices at home: and the mar- 
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keting. of its agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad so efficient that pros- 
perity would be assured for the 
nation. Under the leadership of 
Grundtvig, the Danish Folk 
Schools initiated an educational 
rebirth. Within two generations 
the Danish people have moved up 
to the top in the economic rank 
in standards of living. Clearly 
the Danish schools have earned 
the credit for having helped to 
bring these changes about. 
Mexico offers another interest- 
ing example. A generation ago 
the Mexican people, determined 
to improve the conditions of the 
rural Indian population, organ- 
ized cultural missions. These mis- 
sions or teams of educators 
moved into rural communities, 
established or strengthened the 
local schools, and set about to 
teach the farmers the fundamen- 
tals of reading and writing, of 
health and sanitation, of better 
child care, of improved agricul- 
ture and marketing, and of many 
other aspects of life. The results 
have been striking; Mexico each 
year becomes a more stable, pros- 
perous, and advanced country. 


American Schools Cause Change 


Illustrations in our own coun- 
try are legion in number. As 
early as 1642 the Puritans saw 
that education could be an instru- 
ment of social control and direc- 
tion and that “‘the good education 
of children is of singular behoof 
and benefit to any Common- 
wealth.” In our own time we 
have used education deliberately 
to bring about improvement in 
community health and sanitation, 
to foster better soil conservation 
practices, to promote higher indi- 
vidual responsibility in civic wel- 
fare, and to instigate a host of 
changes that the community con- 
sidered desirable. There is noth- 
ing new or startling in this third 
objective of education, which 
states that the community con- 
sciously uses the school to bring 
about a change, an improvement, 
in some phase of the life of the 
people. What we see is a gradual 
awakening of the people to the 
deep significance of this newer 
educational goal, and a greater 
insistence that along with pass- 
ing on the cultural heritage and 
educating for adjustment to 
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ehange, a third objective—use of 
education to shape the future— 
be added. 

In our recent emphasis in edu- 
cation on individual growth and 
development, we have, perhaps, 
given too little attention to the 
importance of education as an in- 
strument in social, economic, 
political, and moral advancement. 
This is not to decry the impor- 
tance of acquiring and applying 
all the knowledge we can gain as 
to ways in which children and 
adults grow and learn. It is, 
rather, to press the point that 
education must move forward in 
both directions, continually learn- 
ing more about the learner, and 
at the same time stressing the 
contribution the schools can make 
in helping to improve our society. 


What Is Community School? 


Recent educational literature 
has frequently discussed the com- 
munity school. There are several 
notions as to what a community 
school is. But many consider the 
community school to be a major 
instrument thru which the young 
people and the adults of a com- 
munity continuously inventory 
needed changes, discuss alterna- 
tives, choose the more promising, 
and then act to bring about the 
conditions desired. The commu- 
nity school is the agent of the 
people thru which they move 
themselves and their institutions 
in the direction which good sense 
dictates. The goals may be minor 
and short-term, such as the beau- 
tification of the homes and public 
grounds of the neighborhood. Or 
the goals may be major and long- 
term, such as the raising of the 
moral and ethical behavior of the 
community or the understanding 
and behavior essential to partici- 
pate effectively in interracial 
affairs of the world community. 

It is impossible to think of a 
community school as_ identified 
with a limited geographic area. 
With every important advance in 
communication, we have had to 
broaden our definition of “‘com- 
munity.” It is significant that the 
words “community” and ‘“com- 
munication” stem from the same 
Latin root—communis. Commu- 
nication improvements have 
forced us outward in our concen- 
tric circles of communities— 


local, state, national, the “free” 
peoples of the West, and the 
world. Each smaller community 
is an integral part of each wider 
area. 


Who Shall Influence Schools? 


The problem of authority be- 
comes a serious one in this edu- 
cational objective of shaping 
human destiny. Who shall decide 
the shape of things to come and 
write the directives for the 
schools? In a totalitarian state, 
the decisions are made by a small 
group of self-perpetuating elite 
who think and act for the people. 
This concept is wholly abhorrent 
to free peoples. For the demo- 
cratic communities, the proposal 
is sometimes made that the 
teacher is to make the blueprint 
of the future and organize the 
curriculum accordingly. This pro- 
posal is equally fallacious. Often 
special interest groups take the 
initiative and decide what 
changes are desirable, then use 
the schools to accomplish their 
ends. Again, this notion of 
authority is unsound. 


The true community school is 
an instrument, a weapon of the 
people—all the people—to be 
used in moving in directions in 
which consensus has_ been 
reached. No one group, no matter 
how well intentioned their mo- 
tives, shall capture education for 
their “partial” purposes. Special 
groups and minorities have the 
right and the continuing obliga- 
tion to state their cause for the 
entire community to hear, and if 
the cause is just, there is always 
the possibility that it may become 
the will of the majority and thus 
rightly a directive from the 
people to their community school. 


No man can foresee the future 
with assurance: But men, using 
history, science, values, and good 
sense, can distinguish among the 
multitude of paths leading into 
the tomorrows. War or peace, love 
or hate, freedom or slavery, force 
or intelligence, poverty or suffi- 
ciency, such alternatives we must 
choose among. And once a free 
people have chosen, they will in- 
creasingly use education — the 
community school—as a “weapon 
of progress, one of the weapons 
of human evolution.” 








It is costing each man, woman, and child in the United 


States about $400 a year to prepare for our own 


defense and for the defense of our friends. War 


would cost us even more. Paul G. Hoffman, former 


ECA administrator, tells us 


How to Avoid 


The Hot War 


— or 


Win the Cold 


Paul G. Hoffman 
Director, The Ford Foundation 


Despite all current strains and anxi- 
eties, we are living in one of history’s 
most privileged periods. If we wage 
the peace and win it, we have the 
opportunity to convert this mid-point 
of the twentieth century into the great 
turning point of all time.—From Peace 
Can Be Won. 








N THESE days of tensions and 

crises, it sometimes seems that 
any thoughtful person might well 
conclude that the best we can 
hope for is a continuation for 
decades of a not-too-cold war be- 
tween the Kremlin and the free 
world—or, at worst, a general 
hot, shooting war, the outcome 
of which might well set civiliza- 
tion back on its heels for a cen- 
tury. 

Let us admit that there is a 
rather appalling mass of evidence 
in support of either of these 
viewpoints. And yet, for reasons 
I will give you, I do not believe 
that World War III is inevitable, 
nor do I believe that we are com- 
mitted to an endless cold war 
which will last so long that we 
will exhaust and wreck ourselves 
in the process of winning it. 


Let’s Keep Our Heads Cool 


Let me deal first with the ques- 
tion of World War III. I am 
aware of all the dangers. I know 
that it is going to take very care- 
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ful handling to prevent the 
Korean war from spreading into 
a general conflagration. I know 
that Yugoslavia, Iran, and Prus- 
sia are areas in which open con- 
flict might break out at any time. 
But if we keep our heads cool, I 
think these situations can be kept 
under control. 


I am as confident as I am of 
anything that the Kremlin is 
afraid to start World War III at 
the present time. The Kremlin 
has no desire to subject itself to 
the terrible risks of a hot, shoot- 
ing war. I have a number of rea- 
sons for believing this. 

First, the gangsters in the 
Kremlin are well aware of the 
devastation that atomic warfare 
would bring to Russia. 

Second, they are aware of the 
dangers of revolt that they would 
face once they started their 
armies marching outside their 
own country. The vast unrest in- 
side Russia today is attested to 
by the twelve to fifteen million 
men and women in slave labor 
camps and by the constant purges 
at home. There is even greater 
unrest in the satellite countries 
where bloody purges go on from 
month to month almost as a 
matter of routine. 

The third reason is that they 
think they can win the cold war. 


They think that constant expand- 
ing pressure outward, supported 
by powerful fifth columns in all 
the free nations, will cause the 
free world to crumble and come 
under their power without a 
widespread hot, shooting war. 


Now I want to tell you why I 
believe that if we act wisely, it 
will not be the Kremlin that wins 
the cold war, but rather the free 
world. Furthermore, I want to 
tell you how I believe the cold 
war can be won by us—not with- 
out heavy cost, but at a cost that 
is bearable—and how we can win 
it within this decade of the fifties. 

I want to assure you that I am 
not underestimating the difficul- 
ties that lie ahead. As adminis- 
trator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, I had plenty 
of opportunity to find out how 
ruthlessly and relentlessly the 
Kremlin is carrying on this cold 
war. 

More recently I was in Berlin 
and saw an example of Kremlin 
strategy in action. I went to 
Berlin to take part in an aca- 
demic celebration at the Free 
University of Berlin. The occa- 
sion was the formal acceptance 
of a grant made to the Univer- 
sity by The Ford Foundation to 
enable it to establish itself as a 
center of academic freedom and 
democratic culture in Western 
Germany. 

Whenever I am in Berlin, I 
like to take the opportunity to 
look behind the Iron Curtain into 
East Berlin. On previous visits I 
had been struck with the great 
contrast in the two sections. In 
West Berlin there was an air of 
enthusiasm and buoyancy and 
hope, which was in sharp con- 
trast to the drab conditions and 
dispirited people of East Berlin. 


Children on the Side of Tyrants 


But when I visited East Berlin 
this time, the city was crowded 
with young people who had been 
brought together from Eastern 
Europe for the Communist Youth 
Rally. The streets were decorated 
with streamers and _ banners 
which proclaimed Stalin as the 
prince of peace. There was noth- 
ing drab or dispirited about these 
young people. They were joyful 
and jubilant. They were march- 
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ing and singing and their faces 
shone with the light of their con- 
victions. They really believed that 
Stalin meant peace and that Com- 
munism was another word for 
the brotherhood of man. 


This is the third time in our 
lifetime that the children of a 
nation have been enlisted on the 
side of tyrants. Mussolini put 
them in Black Shirts, Hitler put 
them in Brown Shirts, and now 
Stalin has put them in Blue 
Shirts—and set them to march- 
ing and singing. 

The minds of children behind 
the Iron Curtain are _ being 
stunted. and dwarfed. The nat- 
ural development of their minds 
is prevented. What is left of their 
minds is being stuffed with tripe 
and rot. It is a terrifying process. 

The tactics I am going to out- 
line for you as a way to win the 
cold war with the Kremlin within 
this decade do not include fight- 
ing fire with fire. Quite the con- 
trary, we must use methods 
appropriate to our ends, which 
are to help achieve peace with 
freedom and justice—and to give 
the children of the world an 
opportunity to grow and develop 
as God intended. The means of 
the Kremlin are suitable only for 


their ends, the enslavement of 
men. Using the right tactics, I 
have every confidence that we can 
lead the free nations to victory 
on every front. 

The first thing we have to do, 
in my opinion, is recognize that 
the Russians are deliberately and 
systematically fighting this cold 
war on four fronts—the military 
front, the political front, the in- 
formational front, and the eco- 
nomic front. The men in the 
Kremlin believe they can defeat 
us in this cold war by attacking 
on those four fronts. I believe 
that we can prevent a hot, shoot- 
ing war and win the cold war if 
we lead the other free nations in 


bold and imaginative counter- 
attacks on those same four 
fronts. 


Counterattack on Four Fronts 


The most urgent of these 
fronts, of course, is the military 
front. That is because the men in 
the Kremlin respect only one 
thing—strength. Unless the free 
world builds up its military 
strength—and builds it up 
quickly — we are inviting the 
Kremlin to start World War III. 
We are now spending at the rate 
of about $60,000,000,000 a year 








People everywhere all over the globe yearn for peace. 
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to arm ourselves and our friends, 
and I think it is the best invest- 
ment in peace we can make. 


But while we are building our 
military strength, we must not 
forget that the Russians are busy 
on three other fronts—the politi- 
cal, informational, and economic. 
On the political front we must 
consciously support and endeavor 
to give new vigor to the institu- 
tions which tend to unite the free 
world for its common defense. 
I refer particularly to the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Pact. 
As a leader among equals, we 
must use our influence to pro- 
mote political unity within the 
free nations and among them. 
Wherever there is a breach be- 
tween the free nations, you will 
find the Russians wedging in to 
widen it. 

On the informational, or prop- 
aganda, front, the Russians are 
way ahead of us. They are telling 
their big lies with incredible 
energy and ingenuity on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, and we 
have all too many reasons to be- 
lieve that more and more des- 
perate people are coming to be- 
lieve them. We need to counter 
those big lies with big truths— 
and we have to tell the truth with 
the same energy and force the 
Russians use in telling their lies. 

We cannot delude ourselves, 
however, that big truths will have 
lasting effects in the minds of 
men unless they are accompanied 
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by big deeds. In my experience, 
the most effective propaganda is 
that in which the deed comes 
first, then the word. It is on the 
fourth front—the economic front 
—that we have an opportunity to 
achieve a great cold war victory, 
perhaps a decisive victory, with 
our deeds. In a very real sense, 
today’s contest between freedom 
and despotism is a contest be- 
tween the American assembly 
line and the Communist party 
line. 


We are spending $60,000,- 
000,000 a year on our military 
program, and there is almost no 
American voice heard in protest. 
And yet there are many powerful 
voices raised against the compar- 
atively small expenditures re- 
quired to fight the Communists 
on the economic front. It is not 
enough to stop the Kremlin mili- 
tarily. We must also help the 
people in the critical areas of the 
world help themselves; help them 
fight the poverty, disease, and 
despair which are the pay dirt of 
Communism. We have got to help 
them improve their conditions, to 
the point at least where the Com- 
munist cry, “You have nothing to 
lose but your chains!” will fall on 
deaf ears, instead of ears cocked 
for every whisper promising 
hope. 


They Want Jobs—Not Handouts 


Some of you may think I am 
proposing a sort of International 
WPA which will induce these 
people to think all they have to 
do is hold their hands out to 
Uncle Sam. Before I became Ad- 
ministrator of ECA, I had lis- 
tened to a lot of talk, and read a 
lot of articles, about how lazy the 
Europeans were, how all they 
wanted was handouts. But when 
I got on the job, I discovered in 
a hurry that they didn’t want 
handouts; they wanted a chance 
to work; they wanted hope. The 
miracle of recovery that has 
taken place in Europe is due in 
great part to the simple fact that 
once hope re-entered their hearts, 
they really went to work. 

I estimate that $2,000,000,000 
—three-quarters of one per cent 
of our annual national income— 
will enable us to carry out ade- 
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quate programs of economic 
assistance in the year ahead. Of 
this, about one billion is needed 
to finish the job in Europe. (Inci- 
dentally, the original cost of the 
program in Europe was estimated 
at $17,000,000,000; the actual 
cost so far has been less than 
$13,000,000,000.) The program in 
Asia will require less than one 
billion. I know of no way in 
which we can get so much for our 
money as by giving economic 
assistance now, while the new 
democracies in Asia are strug- 
gling to find a place in the frame- 
work of the free nations. 


Invest in the Future 


Perhaps the immediate justifi- 
cation for our assistance on this 
front is the contribution it will 
make toward stopping Commu- 
nism. But even if Stalin were the 
prince of peace instead of the last 
in the line of the modern dicta- 
tors with lust for power—a man 
with more blood on his hands 
than any man in history, includ- 
ing Adolf Hitler—even if his in- 
tentions were peaceful, I would 
still say that the best investment 
the United States could make 
would be to help develop the eco- 
nomically retarded countries that 
are struggling to become modern 
democracies. As a business man, 
I would consider myself very 
derelict if I did not devote one 
per cent of the income of any 
firm I was operating to long- 
range programs of development 
of future markets. If we want to 
invest in the future prosperity of 
the United States of America, we 
cannot do better than invest 
three-fourths of one per cent of 
our national income in the long- 
range development of interna- 
tional markets. 


Preventing War 


What I have been trying to say 
is that if we build up the military 
strength of the free world to a 
point where the Russians will 
never dare attack, and if we 
wage the peace on the other three 
fronts with vigor and imagina- 
tion, the gang in the Kremlin will 
find their dream of world con- 
quest has gone the way of every 
dream of world conquest by every 


tyrant from Genghis Khan to 
Adolf Hitler. 


It is odd, isn’t it, that a group 
of men in the Kremlin who have 
nothing to offer the world but 
slavery — and who represent a 
power that you cannot rate other 
than second class, a power whose 
total assets don’t compare with 
those of the free world, a power 
whose people are suffering the 
lowest standard of living in the 
world—it is odd, isn’t it, that this 
small group of men representing 
this second-class power has all 
the rest of the world trembling? 


In this country, fear of the 
men in the Kremlin and knowl- 
edge of their treacherous ruth- 
lessness has resulted in the belief 
of too many people that we ought 
to attack before we are attacked. 
But that is not the way to get 
where we want to be. That is the 
way to get into a hot, shooting 
war that would cost us a billion 
dollars a day—and that is the 
least important measure of the 
cost. You do not prevent a war 
by starting one. 


Action for Peace 


People everywhere want peace. 
That is a fact that shouts at you 
wherever you go on this globe. It 
is true here in America; it is true 
in Europe, true in the Middle 
East, true in India, Pakistan, and 
Japan. This yearning for peace is 
real. You can feel it wherever 
you go. 


We Americans now have the 
opportunity and the responsibil- 
ity to lock arms with the other 
free nations in an irresistible 
march toward the thing we all 
want most—peace with justice. 


This program I have suggested 
is a program of action for Amer- 
icans. We Americans like action. 
I think that the reason the let’s- 
drop-a-bomb-boys—t hose who 
think that war is inevitable any- 
way and we ought to strike first 
—have had so many followers in 
this country, is simply because 
we as a people like action. But 
once we press forward with 
vigor and imagination on a pro- 
gram of action for peace, the 
feeling that war is inevitable will 
disappear in thin air. If we wage 
the peace, we can win the peace. 
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He listens to all our woes... 


WAS talking to a young boy 

the other day who apparently 
had gotten “‘fed-up” by top rank- 
ing authority. He was rapidly 
growing to believe that the great- 
est achievement he could make 
and the most satisfying thing in 
life would be to be his own boss. 

Perhaps a child, dominated all 
his life by mother, father, rela- 
tives, and teachers, might well 
grow to be that way. But I am 
inclined to think this “freedom- 
business” can be overdone. For, 
after all, when it comes right 
down to it, none of us can really 
be our own boss—ever. There is 
always someone above, even with 
those who seem to be at the top. 
I discussed this angle with him 
and pointed out actual cases. Dis- 
couraging as it may be, I know 
we must face this fact and accli- 
mate our personalities and our 
living to it. 

At this stage, his thought went 
to his search for proper balance 
and adjustment. I, being older 
and more tempered, thought of 
my life, my work and my adjust- 
ments to my work, to my asso- 
ciates and to my many “bosses.” 


People Are Different 


As I thought of my many 
bosses, certain characters and 
personalities formed. I saw traits 
which appealed to me and traits 
which did not. In these traits 
which do not appeal come the 
stumbling blocks of our adjust- 
ment. 

A traveling man said to me the 
other day, “It’s funny—the dif- 
ference in people.” He travels 
around the country and meets all 
types. Yes, God made us all dif- 
ferent. When we try to under- 
stand another personality, we 
must realize just this. No two 
People can be considered alike 
and somewhere, somehow, there 
Must be a way to understand 
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Almost everyone has a boss. Do you like yours? 


A Wisconsin teacher has analyzed the qualities of 


leadership and has come forth with a frank statement: 


I Like My Boss 


Gretehen Grimm 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


everyone and to live with every- 
one. 

I had occasion, last week, to 
travel to several cities and intro- 
duce myself to a half a dozen 
different executives. The variance 
in type is amazing. To begin with, 
of course, it always gripes me 
(being a woman) to meet men 
who are wearing out the middle 
of their backs (as well as their 
desk tops with their heels) and 
do not seem to have the energy 
to get off their chairs. This is the 
type of man, you know, who lives 
in a shroud of egotism, cannot tie 
a tie neatly, and doesn’t care for 
appearances of either self or 
office. When a woman walks in, 
they seem to settle themselves 
even more sluggishly into the 
groove of the swivel. Could it be 
that their minds are sluggish too? 


Traits of Inner Self 


On the other hand, we find the 
executive who rises when a 
woman enters the room, (a small 
thing, but oh, so impressive) sees 
that she is seated, then seats him- 
self in a manner which shows 
evidence of “shape-to-fit-chair.”’ 
He is, without a doubt, dressed 
to match. His general attitude is 
that he is glad you are there and 
he has time to talk with you re- 
gardless of how busy a man he 
might be. 

These above mentioned items 
seem inconsequential perhaps, 
but I am convinced that they are 
portraying traits of the inner 
self. It’s like a piece of fruit. 
When it is spoiled on the inside, 
it shows on the outside. 

I used to be so engrossed in my 
own affairs and self that I did 
not think appearances and man- 


ner counted. But, I have learned 
differently. They do! 

Back to my point about the 
executives I met, one after an- 
other. Let me hasten to state that 
the majority were of the man- 
nerly, big, big business-man type. 


Test of Bigness 


I don’t need to tell you the dif- 
ference between the big, big 
business-man and the little, big- 
business man. 

I hope we, who are teachers, 
realize that all of this is true of 
us. In fact, I am frequently em- 
barrassed and almost ashamed of 
the people in my profession just 
because they are so extremely 
careless of just these things. 

After I had returned from my 
trip, I looked at my bosses, not 
actually but mentally. I won- 
dered how they appear to 
strangers. Would they stand the 
big, big business man test? Or, 
would they appear to the 
stranger as lazy egotists too busy 
for the average or little man? 

In our school teaching game, 
personalities are as important, if 
not a great deal more important 
than in any other field. 

I hear a great deal of griping 
in the teaching field. Then I re- 
member one of my good instruc- 
tors of long ago who said, “If you 
don’t like your boss and cannot 
agree with his principles and pol- 
icies, get out!” It was very good 
advice. 


Griping, Not the Answer 
Griping will never solve the 
problem and we all see far too 
much of it. Maybe it has in- 
creased since the last war for we 
know it was “an institution” with 
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the boys then. I know it breeds in 
narrowmindedness and_ short- 
sightedness. Over every single 
problem which involves my boss 
and me, I try to think this way, 
“He can not possibly see this 
from the same angle which I do. 
It’s impossible, with our differ- 
ences in background, experience, 
interests and aims, to look at this 
thing in the same manner and 
with the same perspective. We 
both have to compromise, give in, 
and adjust in order to come to a 
common understanding. And here 
is where it is nice to have the big, 
big businessman type of boss in 
authority. 

I’ll admit there are some bosses 
nowadays who have become over- 
indulgent in “democracy” and 
have developed the trick of mak- 
ing you believe you are doing the 
suggesting and the solving when 
really you aren’t at all! Maybe 
this is alright too. 

But when it all simmers down, 
I guess we can figure the type of 
good boss we would like. I have 
that type and have always had 
with those in my authority. Per- 
haps I’m just lucky, or perhaps 
most people are like this. Any- 
way, here is a picture of my boss 
and he’s grand. He is a very busy 
man but he’s kind, understand- 
ing, and loyal to his staff. In 
spite of his “busy-ness’, he 
always has time to discuss our 
problems with us regardless of 
how insignificant they are or how 
busy he is. Naturally he does not 
jump up when I come into his 
office, but he always greets me 
kindly and sees that I have a 
chair. When I bring in a stranger, 
I am proud of his friendliness 
and his office manner. His clothes 
are as neat as his manner. Those 
two things, from the first, gave 
me confidence in his judgment 
and I placed my faith in him. 


Qualities of Leadership 


He never jumps to conclusions 
or decisions but weighs all prob- 
lems carefully and with sound 
judgment which reflects wide 
experience and understanding. 

When important decisions come 
up in our school, he discusses 
them with us and seeks our 
council. 


He listens to all our woes and 
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adjusts all difficulties which are 
within his control. 


He never appears to be our 
superior. I think he is a smart 
enough man to realize that there 
can be good administrators and 
there also can be good teachers 
with neither one necessarily be- 
ing superior to the other. He has 
his job and we ours and it all 
works together to make success- 
ful advancement. 

He is broadminded and far- 
sighted and looks at problems 
from all their angles. 

When we are together socially, 
his manner is one of being a part 
of the group and again he never 
acts superior. 

I feel that I can go to him any- 
time, anywhere for council and 
advice like I would go to my 
father or brother. 

Because he is all of these 
things, I’ll work my head off for 
him. I like to work for him and 
try to do my work well because 
he recognizes, sees, and appreci- 
ates. I have a feeling that all of 
us are pulling together toward a 
common goal. It’s a wonderful 
feeling and I’m sorry for any 
teacher who does not have this 
lift and inspiration in his work. 

There are many more points I 
could give but I suppose they all 
sum up to this. He is my friend 
and I like my boss! 


* 


Public Health Nurses 
In the Public Schools 


HE State Department of 

Public Instruction and the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health 
have set up the requirements for 
certification and outlined the 
functions of the school nurse, re- 
ports Dr. Allan Filek of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health. 
The new certification standard 
provides that: “After September 
1, 1952, all nurses employed by 
Boards of Education and not yet 
certified must have had at least 
six semester or nine quarter 
credits in subjects chosen from 
the list of courses required for 
certification of public health 
nurses. Additional credits must 
be obtained each year until certi- 
fication requirements are met.” 


Before adopting the standard 
for certification the Examining 
Committee for public health 
nurses sought the advice of a 
committee on school health con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Departments of 
Public Health Nursing of the 
University of Wisconsin and 
Marquette University, the State 
Department of Nurses, the State 
School Health Council, and the 
State Board of Health. In order 
to secure “grass roots” experi- 
ence a special committee was 
named which included represen- 
tatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, a 
local school nurse, a local county 
nurse, a local school adminis- 
trator, the University, and the 
State Board of Health. 

As a result of the thorough 
study of the relationship of the 
public health nurse to the school, 
the committees have redefined the 
nurse’s functions in the school 
health program and have reeval- 
uated the training for the posi- 
tion. The nurse’s functions are 
outlined from the point of view 
of administrative activities, 
health services, health instruc- 
tion, and health school environ- 
ment angles. 

The complete statement of the 
nurse’s role in the school health 
program and the requirement for 
certification of public health 
nurses in the state may be ob- 
tained from the district offices of 
the State Board of Health or the 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing. 
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“Happy birthday, Miss Pearson, . -: 
and mine is on the fifteenth.” 
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Report of the Welfare Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1951 


T THE first meeting of the Welfare Committee 
every member agreed to contact Local Asso- 
ciations in his area, in order to ascertain prob- 
lems concerning teacher welfare that were really 
pertinent. 


The format and wording relating to the Code 
of Ethics were studied at length. Because of some 
changes in the form and wording, it was deemed 
advisable that it be approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly in its present form before being 
published and distributed. 


The Committee also worked on a small booklet 
to supplement the Creed. This booklet would con- 
tain not only the Creed, but a place to keep such 
important records as salary, number of: months 
taught, credits earned in summer school and travel, 
and important WEA information. 


The Committee recommends that if this Creed 
be approved by the Representative Assembly that 
it be printed at once and distributed to the schools 
thruout Wisconsin for display in school offices. It 
aiso recommends that the booklet be printed and 
ready for distribution at the 1952 State Conven- 
tion. 


Interest in the WEA Group Insurance Plan has 
continued to grow. Since 1945 when the WEA en- 
dorsed plans of group accident, health, hospital, 
and surgical protection with the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company every effort has been 
made to bring this valuable protection to the at- 
tention of all Wisconsin teachers. School adminis- 
trators and the Washington National Insurance 
Company have cooperated in bringing this oppor- 
tunity to the attention of the many new teachers 
in the state each year. The Company has loaned 
several specially trained group representatives to 
assist its permanent staff in holding meetings thru- 
out the state during September and October. This 
work in a large measure accounts for the contin- 
ued growth of the program. Five groups were 
added this year. That makes a total of 155 local 
associations now providing this welfare project 
for their members. At the present time about 7000 
teachers in the state are members of the plan, or 
about one of every three teachers is insured. A 
number of groups have taken advantage of the plan 
for hospital and surgical insurance for teachers’ 
dependents which was endorsed by the WEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly in the fall of 1949. 


The Committee made inquiries at both Oshkosh 
and Crivitz to determine whether it could be of 
any assistance in those places. A Kenosha case was 
investigated. Since the Welfare Committee can 
meet only a few times during the year, the Exec- 
utive Secretary, Mr. Plenzke, and his associates 
must of necessity take over many of these prob- 
lems. The Welfare Committee takes this opportu- 
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nity to thank Mr. Plenzke and his staff for their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the many teachers who 
came for help and counsel. 


Many problems concerning teacher welfare were 
studied by the Committee. As a result it recom- 
mends the following problems as worthy of fur- 
ther study. 


1. A study of the Minimum Salary law. The minimum 
salary in Wisconsin is $1,200. In many states it is 
$2,400 and in one state it is $3,000. 


2. A study of a statewide salary schedule that could be 
recommended to all Wisconsin schools. The Minne- 
sota Education Association approved such a sched- 
ule in 1950. 


3. A study of teachers’ contracts. Some teachers must 
still sign contracts which have unusual clauses. 


Proposed Teachers’ Creed 
I BELIEVE... 


That the primary consideration of the educator 
should be the present and future welfare of the 
pupil placed in his charge. He should endeavor to 
prepare pupils to be socially and economically com- 
petent in the home, school, and community and to 
be well adjusted, responsible members of society. 


That the educator, recognizing the authority of 
the parent over the pupil, should be willing to 
share this responsibility and to cooperate with the 
parents for the best interests of the child. 


That the educator is in a position of public trust 
and should, therefore, conduct himself so that he 
increases respect for his profession and for public 
education. Since the schools belong to the public, 
educators should have a working partnership with 
the public. 


That the educator has a responsibility to the 
profession and should at all times maintain an 
attitude of constructive cooperation, guiding those 
under his direction, assisting his associates, and 
respecting the leadership of those charged with 
responsibility. In recognizing the dignity of the 
profession, he should help to maintain a high 
standard of loyalty and service to his co-workers, 
to his state, and to his country. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 


CHESTER CROWELL, Shell Lake 

Mrs. INGA FIRNSTAHL, Marshfield 
Harry HANSON, Sun Prairie 
GEORGE KUNZELMAN, Racine County 
SHERBURN LIBAL, Marinette 

Mrs. RutH MCNALLY, West Allis 

C. W. SPANGLER, Horicon 

MABEL STIMERS, Tomahawk 
MARGARET SPIELMACHER, Superior 
LypDIA GOERZ, Kenosha, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on International Relations 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1951 


HIS committee held two meetings at Madison 
during the spring and summer for the purpose 
of planning for the state meeting and outlining 
other phases of the committee’s work. Mr. Plenzke 
attended both meetings and helped guide the com- 


mittee’s considerations. 


Major projects for 1950-51 include: 


1. Feature articles on international relations in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


erary for the Danish visitors. 


3. Encouragement of international 


2. An expansion of the activities of the International 
Relations Program of the WEA to include the fos- 
tering of better relations by sponsoring foreign 
teachers and students and assisting them financially, 
It is further suggested that the chairman of the new 
committee present a definite request following study 


of the project to the Executive Budget Committee 


prior to the Milwaukee meeting. 
3. The support of International Relations Programs of 
NEA Departments, Junior Red Cross, and other 


worthy organizations. 
2. Assisting the WEA office in carrying out an itin- 4, The encouragement of preservice and_ inservice 
training for teachers in the teaching of international 


relations effort relations. 


wherever a committee member could support it. 


The following recommendations are presented 
for consideration by local and state committees 
and the delegation here assembled. 


Suggestions include: 


1. A committee report of the activities of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee to the Representative 


Assembly, annually. 


Respectfully, 


EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Menasha, Chairman 
DWIGHT AGNEW, Menomonie 

Mrs. RUTH CORTELL, Milwaukee 

CARL HAFEMAN, Berlin 

Mrs. DoROTHY HOWARD, Potosi 


LAURA JOHNSON, Madison 





Milwaukee Teachers Association 
Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


N COMMEMORATION of the 

founding a half-century ago of 
Milwaukee Teachers Association, 
450 gathered at adinner-program 
at Hotel Pfister December 6. Rec- 
ords show that MTA held its 
organization meeting at the same 
hotel December 14, 1901. The 
stated purpose of the association 
was to consider a pension law, 
encourage sociability among 
members and promote the inter- 
ests of the grade teacher. The 
first president was Jennie Bonfoy. 

From the beginning MTA car- 
ried on a courageous program to 
improve the status of Milwaukee 
teachers and points with justifi- 
able pride to accomplishments 
such as tenure, pensions, salaries, 
besides auxiliary services. It has 
enjoyed both influence and stat- 
ure. 

It is understandable that school 
board members, administrators, 
officers of other professional as- 
sociations in the city, and PTA 
groups joined in the Golden Anni- 
versary festivities. Past presi- 
dents were there too, but sadly 
enough one of them, Frances 
Jelinek who was WEA president 
in 1936 could not attend on 
account of illness. President Mar- 
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cella Schneider presided over the 
banquet meeting. Other officers 
are Alma Prucha, vice-president, 
HKileen Cantwell, recording secre- 
tary, Kathryn Bennett, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Mar- 
garet Hughes, treasurer. 

The Journal congratulates 
MTA for its significant achieve- 
ments thru the years and 
acknowledges its confidence in 
future successes. 





American Legion 
Commends Teachers 


At its national convention in 
Miami, Florida, The American 
Legion adopted three resolutions 
of special interest to teachers. In 
part, they read as follows: “. . 
That we do hereby commend the 
members of the American teach- 
ing profession, their organiza- 
tions, the National Education 
Association, and its various state 
affiliates, for their hearty support 
of the Americanism program of 
The American Legion... . 

“That we do hereby commend 
the teachers of America, the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
its affiliates for their loyal and 


patriotic action in barring Com- 
munists and other subversives 
from their membership. .. . 

“In order to defend ourselves 
more effectively against the Com- 
munist threat, our American 
schools should give instruction on 
Russian Communism, the Amer- 
ican Communists in the United 
States, and other totalitarian 
forms of government, while at 
the same time giving proper 
appraisal and emphasis to the 
great advantages of our form of 
government and our industrial 
system... .” 








Don’t Write Us 


if you want to withdraw your 
deposits from the_ retirement 
fund, secure a statement of your 
account, or change your benefi- 
ciary. The WEA office is glad to 
assist members with individual 
problems but the nature of many 
requests is such that the WEA 
must necessarily refer them to 
the state office in the Capitol. 
To expedite securing information 
| such as named above write di- 
| rectly to State Retirement Sys- 
| tem Administration Board, Capi- 
tol, Madison, Wisconsin. Consid- 
erable delay is caused by address- 
ing the Board, in care of WEA. 
The foregoing suggestions are 
made to assist you in getting 
data promptly. 














—— 
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F YOU wanted to start an 

attack on the schools of your 
community, where would you look 
for support and following? 

To dissatisfied parents of 
schoolchildren, of course! What 
chance would any attack have if 
the parents of the community be- 
lieved fervently that their chil- 
dren were receiving superior ed- 
ucation under superior teachers? 

Now add one more observation 
—most parents “base their entire 
judgment of the school system 
and the profession on the impres- 
sion they receive from one 
teacher —or on the report of 
someone’s contact with one 
teacher.” 

There’s only one conclusion 
possible. The leading role in fight- 
ing unwarranted attacks on the 
public schools falls to the class- 
room teachers of every commu- 
nity. They comprise the front 
line in any counterattack. “A 
community that appreciates its 
teachers takes pride in _ its 
schools.” 

The National School Public 
Relations Association, a depart- 


It Starts 


sultants employed by some dis- 
tricts that the fundamentals of 
school-community relations too 
often were being ignored. 

“Public relations isn’t some- 
thing to be left to the experts. 
Actually, IT STARTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM,” they declared. 
And that’s what they named 
their book. 


Extraordinarily Ordinary 


Deliberately the writers ex- 
cluded ideas and technics that in- 
volved school policy or required 
action by a whole faculty associa- 
tion to become effective. They 
centered their attention on ways 
individual teachers could per- 
form their regular, ordinary 
tasks with new emphases which 
take maximum advantage of each 
public relations opportunity. 

What are the areas where 
teachers frequently make enemies 
who may later form the support- 
ing forces for the school’s attack- 
ers? The yearbook committee 
cites some common but conspicu- 
ous examples of teachers scolding 
parents, condemning the public 


Education associations and administrators may appeal 


to parents and taxpayers for better understanding and 


appreciation of the public schools, but the most 


convincing impressions are obtained from the classroom. 


ment of the National Education 
Association, has set out to pre- 
pare America’s teachers for this 
vital role by making its 1951 
yearbook a public relations hand- 
book for classroom teachers. 
NSPRA officers noted that so 
much attention has been given to 
Superintendents’ annual reports, 
press relations, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and the work of 
full time public relations con- 
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schools, giving ill-considered 
home assignments, and demand- 
ing conformity without any ex- 
planation. 


Classified Calamities 


Stated in broad classifications, 
the NSPRA yearbook committee 
said these and other examples in- 
dicated failures in personal rela- 
tionships with the community 
thru lack of pride, loyalty and 


In the Classroom 


Harry A. Fosdick 


Field Representative 
California Teachers Association 


tact, failures to interpret “Why 
We Teach,” failures in classroom 
teaching technics, failures in 
home relationships thru assign- 
ments and reports, and failures 
to utilize opportunities inherent 
in co-curricular activities. 

While some teachers fail in 
these areas, others have found 
them the ideal channels to good 
community relations. [t Starts in 
the Classroom brings together 
the experiences of hundreds of 
teachers who have been success- 
ful practitioners. It makes their 
technics available to every 
teacher. 


Pre-Requisite to Technics 


Several personal characteris- 
tics are essential before the 
teacher can achieve maximum 
benefit from specific public rela- 
tions technics, the editorial com- 
mittee declared. 


Pride in the profession is cited 
as the first requisite to individual 
effectiveness as a representative 
of the profession. Loyalty to the 
profession is next, following the 
principle that “where praise 
seems impossible, silence is the 
rule.” 


Interest is called the key to 
positive public relations as it is 
to learning. “Do you listen to 
others — pupils, parents, associ- 
ates, acquainfances—with genu- 
ine interest or with only toler- 
ance? Does your attitude and 
manner reflect your love of chil- 
dren and pleasure in your work?” 


Child-Centered Conversations 


A blast at the teachers’ brand 
of that great American pastime 
—griping—is implied in the ad- 
monition that in all contacts and 
all conversations concerning the 
profession, teachers _ should 
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“stress what teachers DO—not 
what teachers WANT.” 

This is made specific. “It’s not 
a new building for the school— 
it’s new classrooms for the chil- 
dren that are needed. Inconveni- 
ence to the staff is not important 
from a public relations view- 





What pupils think... 


point; injury to the child’s edu- 
cational experience is! 

“Low salaries may be publicly 
accepted as unfortunate; impair- 
ment of the educational program 
thru loss of superior teachers due 
to low salaries can bring action.” 


Why ?—The Basic Question 


“Good teaching is good public 
relations.” What is taught—and 
How—is the foundation of any 
thinking on improved §school- 
community understanding. Child 
happiness based on_ personal 
achievement in the classroom, re- 
gardless of whether the teacher’s 
philosophy and methods are in 
the “traditional” or the “progres- 
sive” category, is the perfect be- 
ginning of positive relationships. 

This, unquestionably, is the 
central theme of Jt Starts in the 
Classroom. However, a teacher 
who understands thoroughly why 
he teaches what he teaches— 
based on knowledge of child life 
and community life, must be met 
by pupils and adults who likewise 
understand. 

Bringing pupils, parents, and 
other members of the community 
into the curriculum planning and 
evaluating activities is portrayed 
as both a means and a goal. 
“When pupils know the ‘why’ 
and are active participants in the 
planning process, they achieve 
better and more intelligently.” 

Similarly, parents and other 
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citizens who help to plan curricu- 
lum enrichment activities achieve 
an understanding that immunizes 
them from becoming reckless 
critics. 

“Teachers probably have spent 
more time and devised more 
technics to develop parent and 
citizen understanding of what 
they’re teaching than they have 
in creating a similar pupil under- 
standing,” the committee wrote. 

“This effort seems ._ short- 
sighted, since pupils who under- 
stand what they’re doing make 
better students, constitute our 
best means of spreading under- 
standing to parents, and obviate 
the necessity of ‘starting from 
scratch’ in achieving the desired 
appreciation when students be- 
come parents and adult citizens.” 

Proven technics used by out- 
standing teachers and suggested 
variations are detailed to assist 
teachers in developing this un- 
derstanding thru pupils, and 
thru direct contact with parents 
and community leaders. 


Interpreters, Junior Grade 


“What pupils think about a 
teacher or a school invariably 
becomes the thinking of parents 
and the community. No one else 
goes into the home as a school 
representative more often, and 
no one is listened to with greater 
interest and credulity.” 

With this observation, [t Starts 
in the Classroom sets forth guid- 
ing principles and specific tech- 
nics that develop good pupil and 
parent relations thru the actual 
classroom teaching methods and 
homework practices. 

Fairness, approachability, and 
friendliness are the outstanding 
traits of the best teachers, at 
least in pupils’ minds. Therefore, 
good relations with pupils depend 
to a large extent on how the 
teacher exhibits these qualities. 

Discussion periods and_ indi- 
vidual conferences on pupil needs 
and interests, interesting activi- 
ties in which pupils are partici- 
pants and resource contributors, 
the teacher’s assumption of par- 
tial responsibility for effective 
learning as reflected in the ques- 
tion “What should WE do now to 
overcome OUR poor results in 
this test?”—these are some of 


the approaches recommended in 
more detail to make the class- 
room productive in both learning 
and public relations. 


What Parents Learn 


“What did you learn today?” 
or “What did you do in school 
today ?” 

Probably no questions are more 
frequently asked of pupils by 
parents than these. And probably 
none is more dismally answered. 

From the kindergarten child 
who replies, “We just played,” 
the third grader who adds “We 
just played store,” and the high 
school senior who remembers 
only that “We spent most of the 
day practicing for the senior 
play,” the parent gets a weird 
idea of what’s going on at the 
schoolhouse. 

We can be sure that the par- 
ents hear much. The complaints 
they bring or publish frequently 
show that they don’t like what 
they hear. Yet rarely are pupils 
helped to summarize their ex- 
periences before they leave the 
classroom or the school. 

The technic considered so im- 
portant that it’s repeated in two 
chapters of It Starts in the Class- 
room is one designed to cure this 
acute public relations pain. 


What Hits Home . 


Homework and progress re- 
ports—two elements of the teach- 





We work hard... 


er’s job which go directly into his 
pupils’ homes—are the sources 
of negative, positive, or neutral 
relationships between home and 
school. 

“Consider what happens to 
parents’ attitudes when a pupil 
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toils over homework given solely 


“wording reports so as to encour- 


publicity about the organized 





in 

3S- for disciplinary purposes, or on age objective and dispassionate attacking forces. We have ob- 

ng assignments which require an_ thinking, rather than to inspire a served that these forces make 
abnormally long time for comple-_ desire for retaliation.” little headway except when a 
tion, have no recognizable pur- “Parents are inclined to be- breakdown in school-community 
pose, assume that the child will stow their favor on those schools relations has made the field fer- 

” have assistance from well-edu- in which their children succeed.” tile for strife. 

ol cated parents, and compete with Marking systems built in such a The best defense, we are told, 
major school or community way that fewer than half the is a strong offense. In this case, 

re events.” pupils can look with pride on the counterattack starts with 

Ny How to give an assignment so their accomplishments are a pub-_ positive public relations at home 

ly that both its purpose and its re- lic relations hazard that many to develop the understanding and 

d. quirements are well understood; teachers do—and all teachers appreciation which will surround 

ld how to survey and consider the must—struggle to avoid. Report the school with aggressive pro- 

” home facilities or limitations; cards are due for major attention  tectors. 

Te how to make assignments that in any public relations planning. The National School Public 

h are less book-centered, involve Relations Association has written 

‘a parent participation, direct chil- Foreword—Then Forward! the teacher’s manual of arms. Its 

1e dren into a closer relationship Dramatic attacks on schools yearbook points the way. It 

\r and sympathy with their parents, have led recently to widening Starts in the Classroom. 

d and utilize community resources 

e —these are the helps It Starts in 
the Classroom offers teachers. 66 Words’”’ in Public Relations 

* Progress in Progress Reports $s OW forceful are the right words,” exclaimed Job, cen- 

y Many school people can testify turies ago. By the same token, we today can observe, 

t that few practices cause more “How powerful are the wrong words!” 

Is complaints than report cards and In considering public relations these observations become 

c. efforts to improve them. Yet some even more vital to us as educators. It is our responsibility to 

e system of reporting progress to influence people toward courses of action which are good. In 
parents should be an invaluable order to exert a favorable influence, we must be careful to use 

¥. mind-opening words, not mind-closing words. 

0 The action we are attempting to motivate must stem from 

- a feeling that the move would have desirable consequences. Let 

S us present our facts so that we will gain a positive reaction, not 


a negative one, by choosing carefully the “right” words. 

Perhaps the greatest Public Relations word at our com- 
mand is “you.” “I” is limiting while “you” is expansive and 
appeals to the “I” of the other person. For instance: “You would 
like to see this result” is much more inclusive than “I want this 
to happen.” 

Another mind-opening word is “opportunity.” An opportu- 
nity offers one a chance at adventure; it is an open door through 
which all may enter into active participation in a worthwhile 
endeavor. The mind-closing counterpart of this word would be 
“need.” Need carries a beggarly connotation which should be 








Report cards cause complaint .. . 


avenue toward friendly relation- 
ships. 

Extremes in individual report- 
ing practices are reflected in the 
student comments about two 
teachers: 

“He gave out a lot of bad marks and 
said we were poor pupils, but he never 
offered to give us special help.” 

“You could tell she was sorry when 
she had to give us poor marks. She 
seemed to think it was her fault. We 
used to work awfully hard to help her 
get our marks up.” 

Adoption of narrative reports 
May not be the answer unless 
each teacher becomes skilled at 
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avoided. 


such an implication. 





An interesting pair of words is “improved” and “better.” 
Improved implies that the early, more familiar tools were good, 
but the progress of the years has caused growth resulting in 
still greater good. “Better” is a comparative word which sug- 
gests that the practices with which our present activities are 
being compared were not good. People are justified in resenting 


There are many other such pairs of words. These are 
enough to suggest that words must be chosen wisely, carefully, 
thoughtfully. Public Relations are made or marred by the words 
we choose and the ways we use them in communicating our 
thought and directing group action. 


LYDA AINSWORTH 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Waupun Teachers Association 














...- Promising Practices... 


Neenah-Menasha 
Education Day 


66 E’D welcome an encore” 

was the consensus of rep- 
resentatives of Neenah and 
Menasha industry and _ labor 
after the teachers and boards of 
education of the Twin City paro- 
chial, private, and public schools 
conducted the first annual Educa- 
tion Day, Tuesday, Nov. 13. 

The representatives were most 
commendatory in their letters and 
remarks after the preview of ed- 
ucation at work. “It was informa- 
tive, interesting, refreshing .. . 
it was well planned and executed 

. . my first day at school in 25 
years was enjoyable, I should like 
to return” were typical com- 
ments. One paper mill production 
manager commented, “I didn’t 
know teachers could organize like 
that’. 


Students Were Interested 

The students, from the young- 
est kindergartner to the high 
school seniors, were as interested 
in the guests and the program it- 
self as the visitors were. The day 
before the scheduled E-I Day, 
one 4-year-old kindergartner 
went home and reported, “I have 
to wear a pretty dress tomorrow 
—we’re having MEN.” 

The E-I day program, ar- 
ranged to highlight American 
Education week activities, was 
given impetus by the teachers 
associations of Neenah and 
Menasha and their school boards. 
Blanche McIntyre, Neenah, and 
Mabel Knaup, Menasha, were the 
two teacher chairmen of the 
planning committee. The paro- 
chial and private school adminis- 
trations were contacted to see if 
they wished to participate. Whole- 
hearted cooperation resulted, fos- 
tering a professional fellowship 
that in itself was worthwhile. 

The day’s program § started 
with a 7:15 morning breakfast in 
each city at which groups were 
briefed for the tours of the school 
buildings and the classroom study 
Visits. 

Plans for the event were 
worked out in cooperation with 
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the industrial committee of the 
Neenah—Menasha Chamber of 
Commerce which annually spon- 
sors the already traditional BIE 
day. The industrial committee 
contacted the industries for the 
names of their representatives 
and took over the task of assign- 
ing them to the schools — two 
parochial and six public grade 
schools and one high school in 
Neenah; two parochial, one pri- 
vate and three public grade 
schools, a public junior and 
senior high school and a paro- 
chial high school in Menasha. 


Teachers Took Lead 


The teachers did the rest of the 
work which included everything 
from pre-organization to acting 
as receptionists at the breakfast, 
from charting the educational 
work to be shown at each grade 
level to the round table discus- 
sion groups which concluded the 
session. 

The visitors were taken thru 
each of the schools to which they 
were assigned — from basement 
to attic. They learned about the 
problems of housing an increas- 
ing student population, about 
needs for space for special 
classes, and for many of them it 
was a revealing story. They saw 
the teachers at work as they in- 
structed their students and they 
learned the “why” as well as the 
“how”. That the 
interest was keen 
was evidenced by 
the sprightly dis- 
cussion which 
was conducted at 
a round table of 
teachers and vis- 
itors in each 
building. (Classes 
were dismissed 
at 11 o’clock to 
permit this part 
of the program.) 

The education- 
al procedure in 
the classroom 
was worked out 
to show a _ pro- 
gression of devel- 
opment. For ex- 
ample, brochures 


prepared by the teachers com- 
mittee, were distributed to the 
visitors. They contained informa- 
tion on each school, its student 
population, its room capacity, its 
teaching personnel. Included also 
was the philosophy of the Neenah 
and Menasha teachers, worked 
out two years ago during a year’s 
study by all faculty members on 
curriculum and development for 
the child. 


No attempt was made to pre- 
sent a model class. It was typical 
class room procedure in a given 
subject or subjects. The visitors 
learned from how:and what the 
students were learning. 

For many industrialists and 
labor leaders, it was an insight 
into what goes on behind the 
windowed and brick walls of the 
schools . their boys and _ girls 
attend. 

EDYTHE SANDERMAN 
Menasha Public Schools 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


* * * 


Books Come Alive 


The boys and girls of Atwater 
School in Shorewood had several 
enriching experiences during 
Book Week, November 11-17. 

Our own Shorewood author, 
Jane Rietveld, a former student 
of the Atwater School, remi- 
nisced a bit about her school days 





It was typical classroom procedure... 
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at Atwater and then told of some 
of the background experiences 
which led to the writing of 
Nicky’s Bugle and Rocky Point 
Campers. Jane has much charm 
and the children loved her pleas- 
ant manner of relating her ex- 
periences as an author and illus- 
trator of children’s books. 


Meeting the Artists 


Jim Kjelgaard, author of Kalak 
of the Ice, Snow Dog, and Chip, 
the Dam Builder, is always pop- 
ular with the boys and girls. He 
explained to the children that 
writing stories is a craft in which 
the craftsman learns to use 
words to tell a good story with 
warmth and interest. He told of 
his trip into the wilds of Canada 
to secure background material 
for the story of Snow Dog. 

Sam Manierre, a Shorewood 
resident, who has a talent for 
telling stories to children, came 
to tell two of the old favorite 
fairy tales; Clever Peter and the 
Golden Bird. The children were 
delighted with his choice of sto- 
ries and his manner of present- 
ing them. 

The boys and girls feel favored 
to have the experience of meeting 
these artists and of talking with 
them. 

ANNA BARRON 
Teacher Librarian 
Atwater: School 
Shorewood, Wis. 


* * * 


College Night 
At Sheboygan 


Sheboygan Central High School 
at Sheboygan, Wis., held a county- 
wide college night, sponsored by 
the Central Parent-Teacher Co- 
operative Council, at the school 
Thursday, Dec. 6. 

Juniors and_ seniors were 
present from Sheboygan North, 
Central, Sheboygan Falls, Kohler, 
and Plymouth High Schools and 
from some of the small schools 
in the county. 

Two separate programs were 
scheduled. One was held for stu- 
dents who planned to go to col- 
lege and universities, and the 
other for juniors and seniors in- 
terested in attending schools of 
hursing. Parents were also in- 
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Objectives of Education 


J. Hartt Walsh 


Dean, College of Education 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


1. Ability to write simple, co- 
herent, intelligible English,— 
such as a letter, a report, etc. 

2. Ability to express oneself in- 
telligibly in school, business, 
lodge, labor, and church situa- 
tions. 

3. Ability to read newspapers 
and magazines, and to listen to 
the radio and to speeches with 





vited to attend the meetings. 

Twenty-one representatives 
were present from colleges and 
universities including the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University 
Extension Division, and eleven 
representatives from schools of 
nursing. 


Principal Speakers 


Paul L. Trump, University of 
Wisconsin lecturer in mathe- 
matics, associate professor of 
education, and director of ad- 
missions, was the speaker at the 
general session. Josephine Balaty, 
assistant director from the State 
of Wisconsin Department of 
Nurses, addressed the girls inter- 
ested in nursing. 

Three one-half hour confer- 
ences were held in which students 
sought information from repre- 
sentatives of the various colleges, 
universities, and nursing schools. 
At the close of the third confer- 
ence period, representatives, par- 
ents, faculty, and the students 
met in the school cafeteria for 
refreshments. 

During the evening, parents 
and students had an opportunity 
to examine many college and uni- 
versity catalogs and bulletins on 
scholarships which were on dis- 
play in the school corridor. 

Arthur H. Mennes, principal 
of Central High School, was the 
general chairman, and Clarence 
Barfoot, guidance director, was 
in charge of all of the arrange- 
ments. 

GLADYS D. BECK 
Central High School 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


critical and constructive objec- 
tivity. 

4. Attainment of skill and 
accuracy in performing those 
simple mathematical computa- 
tions needed by practically all 
citizens for everyday living. 

5. Recognition of world inter- 
relationships; ability to identify 
national and world problems; 
recognition of personal and social 
responsibility for trying to help 
solve those problems to the end 
that all may benefit. 

6. Recognition of the rights of 
others as well as of oneself, and 
of the responsibility for helping 
others achieve their rights: per- 
sonal, civic, social, and vocational. 

7. Ability to think critically, 
independently, objectively, and 
constructively. 

8. Development of the scientific 
attitude and an inquisitive mind. 

9. Recognition of the influence 
and role of modern science and 
technology, and of their impact 
on society. 

10. Acquirement of common 
courtesies and good manners. 

11. Development of good work 
habits, and of a feeling of pride 
in a job well done. 

12. Acquirement and develop- 
ment of general vocational 
knowledge, skills, and abilities. 

13. Achievement of an under- 
standing of consumer economics 
—of the need for careful plan- 
ning and buying of goods used in 
the home. 

14. Acquisition of knowledge 
and an understanding of the role 
of the family, and of the indi- 
vidual’s responsibilities as a 
member of a family. 

15. Recognition and conscien- 
tious development of good mental 
and physical health. 

16. Development of an appre- 
ciation of art, .music, literature, 
ete. 

17. Ability to use leisure time, 
and all time, wisely and well. 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Walsh is a2 
former Wisconsin schoolman. Before 
entering the U. S. Navy in World 
War II he was head of the Lancaster 
Public Schools. As an officer in the 
Navy he served as educational con- 
sultant to the U. S. Naval Unit at the 
University of Wisconsin. While in 
Wisconsin Mr. Walsh was active in 
professional organizations, serving as 
a member of WEA committees. 
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The Case of the Retired Teacher 


OME of the retired teachers 

who may have expected auto- 
matic increases in their annuity 
checks as a result of the passage 
of Bill 181, S are quite disturbed 
and a bit impatient over the de- 
lay in results; hence a_ brief 
resume of pertinent facts is 
offered. 

The bill provides for $1 per 
month annuity payments for 
each year of teaching service in 
Wisconsin schools to teachers 
who retired before June 30, 1951; 
to be paid in addition to the 
annuities provided by previous 
legislation and to cease with the 
death of the annuitant. To be 
eligible, a retired teacher must 
deposit with the State Treasurer 
$100 (to establish a new con- 
tract) and must return, with in- 
terest at 3 per cent, any of his 
own funds that had been with- 
drawn in a lump sum. The bill 
was passed by both houses of the 
legislature with but one dissent- 
ing vote; it was signed by the 
governor July 27, published July 
28, and became effective July 29. 


Original Jurisdiction 


August 6, the Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the State Re- 
tirement System Administration 
Board presented to the State 
Budget Director for his official 
approval, a payroll of $1,204 for 
33 retired teachers who had qual- 
ified under the provisions of the 
law. The State Budget Director 
questioned the constitutionality 
of the law and refused official 
approval. It was suggested that 
a friendly suit be instituted to 
determine the constitutionality, 
and that, to save time, the 
Supreme Court be asked to take 
“original jurisdiction.” The alter- 
native would have been a suit 
instituted in a lower court and 
reaching the Supreme Court by 
an appeal from the lower court’s 
decision. The Supreme Court at 
its September session consented 
to take original jurisdiction. 

The Attorney General, as is his 
official duty, will defend the law 
appointed one of his deputies, 
Harold Persons, to represent his 
office. Since the Budget Director 
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is a state officer and his refusal 
to approve is of state concern, 
Governor Kohler appointed Sam 
Orr, a Madison attorney, to de- 
fend the action. Upon request 
presented to them, the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee employed an- 
other Madison attorney, Oscar 
Toebaas, to collaborate with Mr. 
Persons on the appeal for a court 
directive commanding the Budget 
Director to approve the pay roll. 
Mr. Toebaas will normally not be 
permitted to offer oral arguments 
but will file a written brief in 
support of Mr. Persons’ position, 
although it would not be without 
precedent if the Court were to 
permit an oral presentation. 


Data Needed for Case 


These briefs must be carefully 
prepared and presented. Since 
the Supreme Court will rule 
merely on the constitutionality of 
the law, the attorneys must agree 
upon the basic facts. Disagree- 
ment on this basic factor might 
result in a decision of the 
Supreme Court to remand the 
case to a lower court for estab- 
lishment of the basic facts. The 


* * * 


The share that the national gov- 
ernment should take in the broad 
work of education has not yet re- 
ceived the attention and care it 
rightly deserves. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


os ae 


attorneys, therefore, requested 
voluminous data from the Retire- 
ment System, and they, with this 
work added to an already over- 
crowded schedule, were unavoid- 
ably delayed in securing the data. 
They have now been made avail- 
able to the attorneys, who, after 
sufficient time to digest the data 
and prepare their arguments, 
must appeal to the Court to set 
a date for the hearing of the 


arguments. The oral arguments 
will be based upon completely 
prepared written briefs, which 
will be left with the Court when 
the hearing is ended; the Court 
will then study the briefs and re- 
view the oral arguments and as 
soon as they properly can will 
render a decision. Should their 
decision uphold and establish the 
constitutionality of the law, a 
mandamus (or command) will be 
issued, directing the Budget Di- 
rector to give official approval to 
the payroll in question. This will 
establish his authority to sign 
subsequently similar payrolls and 
will protect his action. 

Should the Supreme Court up- 
hold the Budget Director in his 
refusal to countersign the pay- 
roll because the law is not in 
accord with the constitution, the 
issue will be “dead” and teachers 
will not receive the increased 
annuities. Their deposits of $100 
will, therefore, probably at an 
early date, be repaid to them. 

Had the Budget Director coun- 
tersigned the first and subsequent 
payrolls and had some citizen 
brought action against him, he 
with his bondsmen could have 
been held liable for all the money 
paid out unconstitutionally. 


Situation is Clear 


Several conclusions should be 
quite clear: (1) It was neither 
stubborness nor lack of sympathy 
that caused Budget Director E. C. 
Giessel to refuse his countersig- 
nature. (2) The Retirement Sys- 
tem has not wilfully or con- 
sciously wasted time in giving 
the needed data. (3) The WEA 
has cooperated fully and actively 
with the teachers thru its execu- 
tive committee and directly thru 
the executive secretary. (4) The 
Attorney General’s official force 
has been neither unfriendly, vac- 
illating, nor inactive but are 
earnestly working in behalf of 
the retired teachers. (5) That 
the Supreme Court is not delay- 
ing either action or decision. We 
must possess our souls in 
patience. The glory of our Amer- 
ican Courts lies in their defense 
of the rights of minorities. 


January 1952 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








The School Laws to be Revised 


OR the first time in more than 25 years a sub- 

committee set up by the Legislature has been 
assigned the task of “revising and modernizing the 
school laws of the state.” The authorization for 
codification is in Jt. Res. No. 73, A which refers 
to the voluminous, repetitious laws resulting from 
perennial piecemeal addition and_ subtraction. 
Appointment of the subcommittee and general 
responsibility is in the hands of the Legislative 
Council. A revision of the statutes shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council not later than November 1, 
1952. 


Personnel of Committee 


The resolution provides that the Legislative 
Council, in selecting the revision committee, shall 
include a representative of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association and one from the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association. The members are, Sen- 
ators Oscar Neale and Robert Robinson; Assembly 
members Ruth Doyle, Milford Kintz, and Julius 
Stangel; O. H. Plenzke, WEA; Roy Thiel, School 
Boards; Supt. George E. Watson; John Conway, 
Revisor of Statutes; and M. G. Toepel, Chief of 
Legislative Reference Library. First meeting of 
the subcommittee will be on January 22. 

The legislative opinion that revision of the 
school laws is a “long and arduous task” is assur- 
edly not an overstatement. The Legislature of 1925 
established a committee for the same purpose, 
which consisted of the state superintendent, 
attorney-general, revisor of statutes, and chief of 
the legislative reference library. Your executive 
secretary, then first assistant state superintendent, 
was delegated by his chief to proceed with the 
committee. 


Controversies Develop 

Months of study and conferences culminated in 
the preparation of a revised school code which was 
introduced in the Senate as Bill 13, S. on January 
18, 1927. A codifying process is always beset by 
the question of what leeway the term implies. 
Shall the codifiers confine themselves to deletion of 
dead material, clarifications, removal of conflicting 


sections, and reorganization of the statutes? Or, 
shall new standards, new conditions, new powers 
be incorporated? In the previous codification the 
bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation where it was held for months and in which 
committee conflicting opinions battled over details. 
Reconcilement was difficult. When the bill finally 
got to the floor of the Senate nine amendments 
stirred up another long period of debates and 
delays. It finally received passage on June 23 by a 
vote of 18 to 9. On June 30 the Assembly gave it 
unanimous passage under suspension of the rules. 


The foregoing is cited as indicative of the con- 
troversies which may emerge in an attempt to 
codify the school laws. It all depends upon the in- 
tentions of the committee in charge and subse- 
quently upon the extent to which legislators intro- 
duce amendments embodying their own ideas. One 
thing is sure. The final report will receive thorough 
examination by the lawmakers and public. 


Wisconsin Simplifies Laws 


Codification is certainly in order. Wisconsin has 
a good record in keeping its basic laws up-to-date 
and uncluttered by ambiguities and conflicts. In . 
every session revisor’s bills appear. The clarity 
reflected in our statutes can be attributed where 
legislation begins, where bills are drawn—in the 
Legislative Reference Library. Following that the 
Revisor of Statutes does good work in keeping the 
statutes in order and completely indexed. The re- 
sult is that Wisconsin statutes are contained in one 
volume. This is in contrast with many states where 
new laws are added to the old indefinitely without 
any legal housecleaning, the number of law vol- 
umes exceeding the volumes of encyclopedias 
which used to adorn the living rooms of the elite. 
The yardage of confusing law defies all but the 
expert to find applicable sections. Our school law 
may confuse the reader but it is to the credit of 
the Legislature that it recognized the necessity for 
codification, thus maintaining the reputation for 
statutory simplicity which is traditional in Wis- 
consin. 


It All Happened in the Year’ 51 


EVIEWERS of the past year point to a few 
educational high spots: increased allotments 
of steel for schools; educators counterattack the 
attackers on schools; attempt to curb abuses in 
intercollegiate athletics and high schools take 
notice; increasing participation of teachers in 


shaping school policies; college enrollments drop 
7.8 per cent; schools aroused to danger of nar- 
cotics; college students took a national examina- 
tion prescribed by Selective Service; abolishment 
of federal tax on admissions for school and college 
events. 
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Who Is Gene’s Teacher? 


she was seeking she changed 


HIS is a story about a real 

boy. He may live in your 
town and he may go to your 
school. His name is Gene. Before 
proceeding with the story you 
must understand that I am not a 
writer although I am sure I know 
many children and many groups 
of children that you would be in- 
terested in knowing and learning 
about. Just one more word before 
we begin the story. I am a 
teacher although I have no spe- 
cial desk, classroom, school, town, 
city or county. I have the privi- 
lege of serving as physical ther- 
apy consultant and field worker 
for the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Should you be 
interested in learning more about 
the details of this story perhaps 
you will let us know so we can 
tell you stories of other children 
at a later time. 


It was a wintry day in Janu- 
ary 1941 when Gene entered this 
world. He was welcomed by his 
mother, father, his ten year old 
brother, and his five year old 
sister. His mother had a normal 
pregnancy and a normal delivery. 
However, the attending physician 
tells us Gene had a stormy time 
during the first 45 minutes of his 
life. It seems he was born very 
rapidly; he turned blue and had 
difficulty in breathing. Also, seri- 
ous feeding problems were en- 
countered because Gene could not 
suck like new babies usually do. 
His feeding problems were grad- 
ually adjusted, he gained weight, 
and his general health and devel- 
opment seemed good. However, 
his mother often had unhappy 
moments as she cared and played 
with Gene. She was quite confi- 
dent that he responded differently 
from her two other children. She 
sensed something was wrong. She 
repeatedly took her child to her 
physician. When she failed to get 
the assurance and explanations 
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doctors. She changed doctors 
many times. She was not satisfied 
to be told that all babies wiggle 
a lot, make uncoordinated move- 
ments, and make faces. By this 
time, Gene was well over one 
year of age. He could not control 
the motions of his head nor could 
he reach for or grasp toys and 
other objects. He was making no 
effort to roll over or to sit up. His 
mother knew the approximate 
ages when her two older children 
had learned these developmental 
skills and she was therefore more 
convinced than ever that some- 
thing was wrong with her baby, 
Gene. Together, the parents 
found no answers to their ques- 
tions and gradually resolved their 
thinking into attitudes of resent- 
ment and hopelessness. 


Clinical Examination 


In 1945, at the age of 414 
years, Gene was brought to the 
attention of the Bureau for Han- 


Ca 


dicapped Children. He was exam- 
ined at an orthopedic field clinic, 
held in his community. It was at 
that time the mother learned that 
the stormy time Gene experienced 
during and immediately follow- 
ing birth resulted in damage to 
the brain causing his delayed de- 
velopment. The medical examiner 
attempted to tell the mother that 
the areas of the brain that con- 
trol the use of the arms and legs 
had been damaged. He further 
advised that the speech area of 
the brain had also been damaged. 
The examiner realized this first 
clinic visit was an overwhelming 
emotional experience to the 
mother. She could not understand 
how the doctor could know the 
things he told her when he was 
seeing her child for the first time. 
She could not understand the 
meaning and importance of the 
birth and developmental history 
(as given by her) in relationship 
to its meaning and interpretation 
by the examiner. She had no con- 
fidence that the clinic doctor who 
examined her child knew many 
other children very much like 
Gene. She knew no other children 





Meet Gene (boy on right). With proper equipment (note special supporting 


desk), consideration, and understanding, Gene is making good progress. 
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like Gene. She still felt she was 
very much alone with her child 
and the problems that cerebral 
palsy—that is what the doctor 
called Gene’s trouble—had im- 
posed upon them. Her attitude 
was one of defeat and discour- 
agement. 

On this initial field clinic visit 
Gene and his mother were intro- 
duced to the clinic psychologist 
and the medical social worker. 
The mother’s attitude prohibited 
an easy and comfortable inter- 
view at this time but did enable 
diagnostic observations to be 
made by the professional work- 
ers. During this initial clinic ex- 
perience there was much evidence 
to enable the clinical psychologist 
to believe the child to be educable 
even though formal testing was 
not attempted at this time. The 
observation made regarding the 
child’s intelligence was of great 
importance to that which fol- 
lowed. 


Treatment Recommended 


The nature and degree of 
Gene’s physical problems had 
been medically determined. The 
medical examiner recommended 
treatment. Treatment was to con- 
sist of encouraging the child to 
do those things that he could not 
do but that a normal child of 
similar age could do. Treatment 
implied that encouragement in 
these developmental activities 
should be done in an environment 
of opportunity, understanding, 
and patience. The clinical psy- 
chologist had determined the 
child to be educable. Therefore, it 
was obvious that the child was in 
need of physical care and educa- 
tion that would be compatible to 
his needs. It was reasonable to 
talk and think about a plan of 
physical care and education for 
an educable five-year-old who 
could not talk, walk or who had 
not yet learned all the manual 
skills of an 18 month or two year 
old child. Almost 25 years earlier 
Wisconsin, thru its Department 
of Public Instruction, had made 
provisions for the physical care 
and education of the cerebral pal- 
sied children. Whether or not 
Gene was to be given the advan- 
tages of these special facilities 
that were geared to meet his 
needs was a matter to be decided 
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by his parents. The social and 
emotional problems that entered 
the general picture at this time 
were simply too overwhelming 
for the parents to be accepting of 
the treatment recommendations. 
Parent education was necessary 
before the parents could accept 
the idea of education services for 
their child. This job became the 
responsibility of the field worker. 
The field worker became a 
teacher. How did the field worker 
teacher teach ? 


Visiting the Home 


I used the method of home 
visitation. In first visits I wished 
to get better acquainted with the 
child and his family. The visits 
that followed afforded me many 
opportunities to talk about the 
meaning of cerebral palsy, some 
of its causes, why some children 
can be improved and why others 
cannot be helped. We, the mother 
and I, talked about the facilities 
that Wisconsin offers to children 
who have various types of physi- 
cal handicaps. We talked about 
the importance of early training 
and treatment for the cerebral 
palsied child. We talked about 
why it is sometimes difficult to 
recognize cerebral palsy in in- 
fants. We gradually got to the 
place where the mother was will- 
ing to talk about Gene. So, we 
talked about the meaning of 
treatment and education for her 
son. The question of medicine, 
pills, and operations we dismissed 
as it had been medically deter- 
mined that such treatment did 
not enter the picture. 

The mother began to see the 
possibilities and advantages of 
treatment when explained in the 
terms of self help. We talked 
about the effort, time, patience, 
and understanding required in 
our combined attempts to help 
the child learn to do those things 
he could not then do but were so 
essential to the approach to nor- 
mal living. For example, we 
talked about the bad habit Gene 
had developed in relation to 
speech. He had no intelligible 
speech although he was able to 
make sounds. He was developing 
a sign language by use of facial 
and arm gestures. I suggested 
that the sign language be ignored 
by all members of the family and 


that Gene be required to express 
sounds for his less_ essential 
needs. The simple suggestions 
made in this regard proved re- 
warding to both the child and his 
mother. The child started a 
vocabulary of meaningful sounds. 
Having had some success with 
our discussion on the develop- 
ment of sounds as an approach 
to speech we then talked about 
the importance of the cheeks, 
jaws, tongue, and throat in rela- 
tion to speech and eating. I 
taught the child and mother some 
games that required chewing, 
swallowing, sucking, blowing, 
puckering, and singing. Gene, 
being an alert lad, derived much 
pleasure from these games. His 
hand to mouth coordination was 
very poor but he had demon- 
strated some ability to grasp and 
release with his hands. Appreci- 
ating this fact, I made sugges- 
tions to the mother as to how a 
motor pattern could be developed 
whereby he would eventually be 
able to learn to feed himself 
solids such as toast, rolls, sections 
of apple, orange, etc., provided 
they were placed within his 
reach. I stressed the importance 
of giving him unhurried time and 
a pleasant and tension free 
atmosphere in which to make 
these feeding efforts. 


Opportunities to Develop 


The mother was interested and 
meant well but the feeding sug- 
gestions met with little success. 
Why? Because the mother is a 
meticulous housekeeper and could 
not accept the messiness created 
by the child in his efforts to feed 
himself. Therefore, she conserved 
her own time and kept her 
kitchen clean, further delaying 
the development of self help. 


As a teacher I could see many 
opportunities in the home where- 
by Gene could be developing bet- 
ter control of his head move- 
ments enabling him to gain a 
better sitting balance, etc. How- 
ever, these suggestions would 
have required floor activity. By 
this time I knew the mother 
would not permit the child to get 
his hands and clothing soiled 
from the floor (I have never to 
this day seen any dirt on Gene’s 
mother’s floor). 

To be concluded next month. 
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FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 


WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


th Hawi 


Only $504.20 round trip from Milwaukee 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Strato- 
cruiser from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. You'll enjoy the flight in this 
luxurious, twin-deck airliner with fa- 
mous United meals and service en 
route at no extra cost. And United 
offers fast, convenieni connecting 
flights to California from Milwaukee. 


ASK ABOUT United’s seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 
to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$584.20, from Milwaukee. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are 
other vacation possibilities on United 
Air Lines. Yellowstone, Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia and the Grand Canyon are all 
available in special inclusive tours. For 
free illustrated folders: write or visit 
your nearest United office or see an 
authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


MILWAUKEE: Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and Gen. Mitchell Field. 
Call HUmboldt 3-4000 or an authorized travel agent. 


Fares and prices plus tax. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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YOURS for the asking 


The teaching aids offered by our 
advertisers often help in the solution 
of difficult problems. Watch the adver- 
tisers’ offerings regularly and send for 
the ones you can use to good advan- 
tage. For a quick response, write the 
advertiser direct. Or, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 





29. Tape Recording in the Classroom 
is a 24-page handbook for teachers 
and administrators. Shows how and 
where tape recording may be used 
effectively to lighten the teacher’s 
work and improve students’ con- 
centration. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company) 


30. How to Select a Publisher—for 
people who write books—or plan to 
write one. Whether it be textbooks, 
academic works, fiction, poetry, 
juveniles . . . any kind of work 
that merits publication. If you ever 
plan to write a book, this brochure 
may save you time and _ trouble. 
(Exposition Press) 


31. Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations. Successful method 
used by schools and clubs thru- 
out the country to raise funds for 
group projects thru cooperative 
group sale of Famous Sunshine 
Cards. (The Sunshine Art Studios) 


32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to 
teaching aids on this vital indus- 
try. Shows in color locations of the 
four types of coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


33. A new Projection Chart with 
simple, easy-to-read tables and 
diagrams supply “at a glance” in- 
formation on correct screen sizes 
and models, lens focal length and 
projection distances for all types 
of projectors. Diagrams on seating 
arrangements and audience size are 
also included. The buyer and user 
of 8mm and 16mm movie, slide, 
film strip and opaque projectors 
will find this chart a valuable ref- 
erence. (Radiant Manufacturing 
Company) 





34. Free Air Vacation Folders and 
Teaching Aids! Send for colorful 
folders on Hawaiian Air Vacations, 
and for Golden West Air Vacation 
brochures. It’s an opportunity to 
pick your vacation spot now—to 
choose from Hawaii, Denver, Santa 
Fe, Yellowstone, Yosemite and 
many, many others. Also available 
now is a folder describing United’s 
teaching aids for the classroom. 
(United Air Lines) 
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The University of Wisconsin 


General Information 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 17, Tuesday—Last day for examina- 
tions for admission (freshmen) 

June 27, 28, Friday, Saturday (noon)— 
Registration 
A system of alphabetical registration 
will be announced later. 

June 30, Monday—Instruction begins. 

June 30, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Friday—Independence Day, Legal 
holiday; no classes 

August 22, Friday—Eight-week Session 
closes. 








LAW SCHOOL 
June 21, Saturday (A.M.)—Law School 
registration 


June 23, Monday—Instruction begins. 
August 30, Saturday—Law School closes. 


The University of Wisconsin will offer 
an eight-week session in the summer of 
1952, affording a wide variety of courses 
for undergraduates, graduates, teachers 
and other professional groups who wish 
to keep abreast of the times. The law 
school is in session ten weeks. A bulle- 
tin giving details and description of 
courses and other general information 
will be mailed to anyone requesting it. 


Admission Procedures 

For those seeking credit toward a de- 
gree, admission procedures are the same 
as those of the regular session. An un- 
dergraduate student seeking admission 
should write for an application blank on 
which to apply for admission. 

Those merely wishing to transfer credit 
earned here during the session may ap- 
ply for admission on a form provided for 
this purpose. This will be sent upon 
application. 

Graduate students who wish to become 
degree candidates at the University of 
Wisconsin should correspond with the 
Graduate School requesting a blank on 
which to submit preliminary informa- 
tion. Students who have been graduated 
from a University or College but who do 
not wish to become degree candidates at 
the University of Wisconsin may be ad- 
mitted as special students if they file an 
official statement of graduation on a 
blank supplied by the Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

Former University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be admitted to the Summe) 
Session provided they left in good stand- 
ing and have not attended an institution 
in the meantime. Special instructions re- 
garding admission will be issued to those 
former students who do not fall within 
the above classification. 


Designation of Courses 
In preparing programs, prospective 
students should note course numbers: 
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1952 SUMMER SESSION 


Those primarily for undergraduates, 
from 1 to 99; those for both graduates 
and advanced undergraduates, from 100 


to 199; those for graduates only, from| 


200 to 299. 


Fees and Registration 


There is no matriculation fee and no 
nonresident fee in the Summer Session. 
The fee (regardless of the number of 
courses taken) is $60 for the eight-week 
session, and $80 for those enrolled in the 
Law School, which operates for ten 
weeks, (The University reserves the right 
to alter any of these charges without 
notice.) 


Credits 


The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the 
Deans of the respective colleges at the 
University of Wisconsin, or in the cases 
of Special Students, by the Director of 
the Summer Session. Undergraduate stu- 
dents in the eight-week session may 
carry not less than six nor more than 
eight credits (semester) to count toward 
a degree at Wisconsin. Graduate students 
ordinarily carry a program of five or 
six credits with a maximum of eight. 


Housing 


The University operates a number of 
separate halls for men and women, and 
ene building (Slichter Hall) where 
couples may reside. Information is 
mailed to all women inquiring about 
Summer Session, covering residence in 
all types of houses: University resi- 
dences, sororities, dormitories and _ pri- 
vate rooming houses. Information re- 
garding accommodations for men and 
families may be secured from the Hous- 
ing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court. 


Social Life and Recreation 


The Wisconsin Union will be the cen- 
ter of social life and recreation, provid- 
ing a cultivated social program to meet 
a wide variety of student leisure-hour 
interests. Lounges, a library for recrea- 
tional reading, “get-acquainted” open 
houses, weekly dances, bowling alleys, 
forums and concerts, games and story 
hours on the lakeshore terrace, an art 
gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert 
hall with almost unparalleled facilities 
for drama, music, motion pictures, radio 
and dance recitals—all contribute to a 
rich summer recreational experience. 


The location of the University upon 
the borders of Lake Mendota, 25 miles 
in circumference, affords unusual facili- 
ties for bathing, fishing, excursions, and 
the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm 
and the evenings cool; as a rule the 


jmonths of June and July are the pleas- 
jantest of the year. 


Institutes 
A wide variety of conferences, clinics 
and institutes will be held during the 
jsummer. Below is a tentative list: 


| Education: Audio-Visual Education In- 
‘stitute, Business Education Institute, 
|Conference on Communication, Foreign 
|Language Conference, Reading Institute, 


|Institute for Principals of Rural—-Urban 
|Community Schools, Institute on Rural 
|Education, Science Education Institute, 
|Coordinated Conferences on Guidance, 
|Personnel Services and Health, Confer- 
lence on Teaching Mathematics (Grades 
\L t. 12), Conference for Speech Teach- 
jers and Coaches, Elementary Music In- 
stitute, Institute on Family Financial 
Security Education, Institute for Super- 
intendents and Principals, Social Studies 
Institute on Citizenship Education, In- 
stitute for Beginning Principals, Mid- 
West Junior High School Conference, 
Latin Workshop, School Administrators’ 
|Seminar—4 weeks—(for Wisconsin chief 
administrators who hold a _ master’s 
degree. ) 


Music: Music Clinic (Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus), Band Directors’ Confer- 
lence, Orchestra and Choral Directors’ 
|Conference, Conference on the Teaching 
of Music Theory and History in High 
School and College, Fred Waring Choral 
Workshop, Workshop in Composing and 
Arranging. 


Social Work: Workshop on the Intro- 
duction to the Field of Social Work and 
\Beginning Case Work—(4 weeks), Work- 
ishop on the Basic Methods and Content 
lof Supervision in Social Work (2 weeks) ; 
Workshop on the Role of the House 
Parent in a Children’s Institution. 

Physical Education (Women): Institute 
in Areas of Motor Development, Dance 
and Relaxation. 





Miscellaneous: Institute in Alcohol 
Studies; Institute in Art Education; 
Writers’ Institute; School for Workers 
in Industry; Special Three-Week Ses- 
sion for Extension Workers in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics; Special Four- 
Week Session for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. 


Additional Information 
Special bulletins in the fields of 
|speech, art, guidance, health, and person- 
inel work, physical education for women, 
writers’ institute, Spanish, visual educa- 
tion, business education teaching, mathe- 
|maties, and communication, will be sent 
lupon application. A complete bulletin 
l giving details of the courses, etc., will be 
‘available after March 15. For informa- 
ition regarding the Summer Session, 
lwrite: Director of Summer Session, Box 
9, Education Building, University of 
| Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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COLLEGE OF LETTERS 
AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOGY—See Sociology. 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM— 
Professors Kienitz (Chairman), Hagen: 
107, Art history of the theatre and the 
stage from antiquity to the present; 116, 
Twentieth century painting in Europe; 
135, Current American architecture; 159, 
Development of American art. 


ASTRONOMY—Professor Huffer: 6, 
Navigation and practical astronomy; 17, 
Survey of astronomy. 


BOTANY—Professors Backus, Curtis 
(Acting Chairman); Assistant Professor 
Cottam; Instructor Sauer: 1, General 
botany; 104, Fungi; 130, Identification 
and classification of seed plants; 164, 
Principles of plant ecology; 180, Ad- 
vanced botanical problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Hall, Math- 
ews (Acting Chairman), Meloche, 
Schuette, Sorum; Associate Professors 
Bender, Ihde, Klein; Visiting Lecturer 
Cross (University of Washington); In- 
structor Goering; Assistants: la, Gen- 
eral chemistry; 1b, General chemistry 
and qualitative analysis; 3. Qualitative 
analysis and problems; 1la, Elementary 
quantitative analysis; 12, Elementary 
quantitative analysis; 14, Elementary 
quantitative analysis; 15, Elementary 
quantitative analysis; 99, Special chem- 
ical problems; 100, Senior thesis; 106 
Advanced analytical practice; 107, His- 
tory of chemistry; 120, Organic chem- 
istry; 121, Organic chemistry labora- 
tory; 122, Organic chemistry; 123, Or- 
ganic chemistry laboratory; 126, Char- 
acterization of organic compounds; 130a, 
Physical chemistry; 131a, Physical chem- 
istry laboratory; 131b, Physical chem- 
istry laboratory; 146, Chemistry of foods 
and their adulteration; 153, Advanced 
instrumental analysis; 161, The phase 
rule; 180, Advanced independent study; 
200-206, Research in chemistry. 


CLASSICS—Professor Agard; Visit- 
ing Lecturer Carr (University of Ken- 
tucky); Associate Professor MacKen- 
drick (Acting Chairman); Instructor 
Miss Weightman: General Classics: 42- 
142, Roman life and literature; ureek: 
1, Elementary Greek; 180, Directed read- 
ing; Latin: 116, Caesar; 180, Directed 
reading; 196, Latin workshop. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE—Pro- 
fessor Orsini (Chairman); Associate 
Professor Zawacki; Visiting wecturer: 
119, The nineteenth century; 165, Liter- 
ary criticism; 176, The romantic move- 
ment in France, Germany and England; 
180, Special readings; 200, Independent 
studies. The following course does not 
carry credit toward a major in Com- 
parative Literature: 31a, Survey of nine- 
teenth century Russian literature. 


ECONOMICS—Professors Center, 
Earley, Gaumnitz, Glaeser (Acting 
Chairman), Lescohier, Penn, Perlman, 
Ratcliff, Schaars; Associate Professors 


jeconomics; 105, Money and banking; 
wein; Instructor Wilmot: 1a, General 
110, Investment principles; 122, Labor 
problems; 130, Economic statistics; 131, 
Wage determination; 137, Corporation 
finance; 139, Principles of insurance; 
142, Public utilities; 144, Capitalism and 
socialism; 150, Economic theory; 156, 
International trade; 158, Large scale 
enterprise; 179, Urban land economics; 
180, Independent work in economics; 
193, Full employment policies; 196, Ad- 
vanced statistical technique; 200, Grad- 
uate thesis; 202, Historical and institu- 
tional economist; 222, Seminar in labor. 
Agricultural Economics: 104, Agricul- 
tural finance; 125, Marketing agricul- 
tural products; 127, Cooperation; 162, 
Agricultural policies; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 262, Research meth- 
ods; 280, Special work in agricultural 
economics. 


ENGLISH—Professors Cassidy, Clark, 
Eccles, Fulcher, Hughes, Mitchell (Dept. 
of Speech, Theater Director), Pochmann, 
Pooley, Quintana (Chairman); Assist- 
ant Professor Woodring; Visiting Lec- 
turer Miss Sandoz: 1a, Freshman Eng- 
lish (first semester) ; 1b, Freshman Eng- 
lish (second semester); 2, Intermediate 
composition; 8, Introduction to creative 
writing; 33b, Introduction to English lit- 
erature (second semester); 104, The 
short story; 106, Creative writing; 107, 
Advanced novel writing; 120, (Speech) 
Playwriting; 120a, Old English; 124, 
History of the English language for 
teachers; 127a, Recent English litera- 
ture; 134, Romantic poetry; 1387a, 
Shakespeare; 150, American fiction; 157, 
Milton; 160, The sixteenth century; 165, 
English literary criticism; 174, Major 
American prose writers; 200, Research 
in English (thesis) ; 205, Main problems 
of scholarship in Elizabethan and Jac- 
obean drama; 234, Seminar in nineteenth- 
century English literature; 240, Seminar 
in American literature (studies in Haw- 
thorne and Whitman); 280, Research in 
English (independent reading under 
adequate direction). | 
The Writers’ Institute 


During the eight-week session, the De- 
partment of English will also conduct the 
Writers’ Institute. Of the courses listed 
above, the following are included in the 
Institute: English 104, 106, 107 and 
Speech 120. 


The requirements for admission to the 
courses vary somewhat. In some of them 
only advanced students may register. 
For students desiring credit, the ar- 
rangements are flexible. Candidates for 
enrollment should communicate with 
Professor Paul M. Fulcher, stating their 
previous writing experience and, if pos- 
sible, submitting one or two manuscripts 
or published items of some weight. 
Material thus submitted can,. however, 
be returned only when accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Stu- 
dents enrolled will pay the regular Sum- 
mer Session fee of $60. For further de- 
tails regarding the Writers’ Institute, 
address Professor Paul M. Fulcher, 


| Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Paul M. Fulcher, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. 

Ronald E. Mitchell, Professor of Speech, 
Theater Director, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules”, 
“Capital City’, “Crazy Horse”, “The 
Tom Walker”. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN—Professors 
Rossi, Zdanowicz (Chairman); Associate 
Professor Bottke; Assistant Professor 
Miss Mercier; Assistants Miss Butler, 
Miss Darmon, Miss Poinsignon: French: 
la, First semester French (conversa- 
tional method); 10a or 10b, Third or 
fourth semester French; 15a, Elementary 
composition and conversation; 25a, Inter- 
mediate composition and conversation; 
124, Advanced composition and conversa- 
tion; 144, Le Théatre Francais du XXe 
siécle; 150, Histoire de la civilisation 
Francaise; 165, Representative works of 
French literature, 1100-1715; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent reading; 190, French 
phonetics; 200, Individual research in 
French; 253, Seminar: French classicism. 
Italian: 1a, First semester Italian; 180, 
Advanced independent reading. 


GEOGRAPHY—Professors Clark, Rob- 
inson (Acting Chairman); Assistant 
Professor Alexander: 5, Physical earth 
and its resources; 127, Geography of 
manufacturing; 128, Conservation of 
natural resources; 146, Historical geog- 
raphy of the United States and Canada; 
180, Special work in geography; 200, 
Graduate research and thesis; 250, 
Seminar in geography; 280, Special work 
in geography; 296, Seminar in historical 
geography. 


GEOLOGY—Professors Emmons (Act- 
ing Chairman), Laudon: 17, Survey of 
geology, physical geology ;'106, Gems and 
precious stones; 131, Field geology; 132, 
Advanced field geology; 180, Advanced 
independent reading; 200, Research. 


GERMAN—Professors Gausewitz, 


\Joos (Acting Chairman); Assistant Pro- 


fessor Seifert: 1a, First semester Ger- 
man; 15, Elementary conversational 
German; 13la, Survey of German litera- 
ture (to 1785); 151, Introduction to 
Middle High German; 180, Special read- 
ing; 191, Phonetics; 200, Individual re- 
search; 246, Bibliography and methods; 
248, Seminar in German literature: 
Grillparzer; 250, Individual research in 
German and Germanic philology. 


HISTORY—Professors Easum (Chair- 
man), Edson, Harrington, Knaplund, 
Phillips, Reynolds; Associate Professor 
Farmer; Visiting Lecturers Ferguson 
(University of Maryland), Stampp (Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley), Wil- 
liams (Ohio State University): 4a, b, 
History of the United States; 10a, 
Ancient history; ancient Orient and 
Greece; 37-137, Origins and history of 
World War II; 101, (formerly 116), 
History of colonial society; 106, (for- 
merly 118), Reconstruction and the new 
nation; 120b, American foreign rela- 








Graner, Tripp; Assistant Professor Rot- 
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tions; 108 (formerly 124a), Recent his- 
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tory of the United States (1901-1929) ; 
127a, A history of Greek civilization; 
133, Economic life in Europe; 143b, The 
British Empire 1901-1952; 151a, Euro- 
pean social and _ intellectual history, 
1789-1870; 200, Graduate thesis; 252, 
Historical method; 258, Seminar in the 
history of the British Empire; 261, 
Seminar in American history (Civil 
War, Reconstruction and Constitution) ; 
265, Seminar in Central European his- 
tory; 269, Seminar in American history 
(American foreign relations) 280; Ad- 
vanced special work in American, an-| 
cient, medieval, English, and modern 
European history. Teachers’ Courses: 
Education 84, The teaching of history 
and the other social studies; Educa- 
tion 185, Advanced course in the teach- 
ing of history and the other social 
studies; Education 291, Joint seminar in 
the teaching of history and geography. 


ITALIAN—See French and Italian. | 


JOURNALISM—Professor Smith (Act- 
ing Chairman); Associate Professors 
Cutlip, Miss Patterson; Assistant Pro-| 
fessor Beeler: 2a, Newspaper reporting; 
10, News photography; 105a, Writing 
feature articles; 111, The newspaper and 
society; 125, Public relations; 180, In- 
dependent reading; 191, Supervision of 
school publications; 200, Master’s thesis; 
280, Special research problems. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL—Assistant Pro-| 
fessors Miss Schenk (Director), Winger;| 
Visiting Lecturers Humeston (University 
PRD) nek B90 a ae a os 
Instructors Miss Cavanagh, Miss 
(Reviser); Group 1: 71, Introduction to! 
bibliographic method; 72, Introduction} 
to reference; 73, Introduction to library| 
materials; 74, Introduction to librarian-| 
ship. Group 2: 191, The school library;| 
202, Problems in library administration | 
and service; 212, Classification; 231,| 
Reading interests of adults; 280, Inde-| 
pendent reading and research; 146, Chil-| 
dren’s literature; 165, Methods in visual) 
instruction. Note: Courses 71, 72, 73 and| 
74 are pre-professional courses for stu-| 
dents seeking admission to the school’s | 
Master’s program. The remainder of the| 


jradio; 


Higher mathematics for engineers; 115b,;|London (Duke University): In addition, 
Determinants and matrices; 134, Intro-|the following staff members will be in 
duction to statistics; 140, Survey of the|residence to direct research: Beeman 
foundations of arithmetic; 200, Reading| (Chairman), Dillinger, Herb, Mack, Mc- 
and research; 266, Theory of numbers;|Lane, Miller, Richards, Rodgers, Sachs: 





285, Seminar in analysis; 287, Schwarz’ 
theory of currents and distributions. 


METEOROLOGY — Associate Profes- 
sors Suomi (Chairman), Bryson; In-| 
structor Ekern: 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading; 200, Research. 


| 


MUSIC—Professors Burleigh, Burns,| 
Coon (Chairman), Dvorak, Iltis; Asso- 
ciate Professors Church, Luckhardt, Stef- 
fens, Swinney; Assistant Professors Miss 
Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Petzold, 
Voegeli; Resident Lecturer Heermann; 
Visiting Lecturers Hulshizer (Drake 
University), Peters (Fredonia State Col- 
lege): Instructor Crane: 20b, Apprecia- 
tion and history of music; 23, Opera; 
25b, Elementary counterpoint; 30a, Music| 
in the baroque era; 34a, Arranging; 38,| 
Vocal technic and song literature; 51-| 
191, Pianoforte; 62-192, Voice; 53-193, 
Violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, 
brasses, woodwinds; 64-194, Organ; 65a, 
Instrumental technics (strings); 75a, 
Instrumental technics (woodwinds) ; 75b, 
Instrumental technics (brass and percus- 
sion); 85, Orchestra; 86, Chorus; 87, 
Band; 95, Ensemble; 125, Music in| 
133, Contemporary music; 135,| 
The wind band, its instrumentation and 
literature; 138, Choral technic and lit- 
erature; 152, Orchestration; 162, Com- 
position; 164, Symphonic literature; 1/0a,| 








(strings); 176b, Advanced conducting; 
180, Advanced independent work; 200, 
Master’s thesis; 231b, Seminar (Wag- 
nerian Ring) ; 262, Modern harmony and| 
advanced composition. Teachers’ courses :| 
102 (Educ.), Studies in curriculum and) 
instruction in school music; 109 (Educ.),}| 
Music in the elementary school; 202 
(Educ.) Seminar in music education. 


la, Mechanics, heat and sound; 41a, 
Laboratory practice in mechanics, heat 
and sound; 1b, Electricity, light and 
modern physics; 41b, Laboratory prac- 
tice in electricity, light and modern 
physics; 103, Optics; 105, Mechanics; 


'106b, Atomic physics; 113, Atomic and 


molecular structure; 118, Kinetic theory; 
137, Introduction to quantum mechanics; 
180, Independent reading; 200, Graduate 
research; 221, Seminar in theoretical 
physics; 232, Special topics in theoretical 
physics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Professors 
Fellman, Stokes, Young (Acting Chair- 
man); Assistant Professors Hart, Huitt, 
Mayda: 7, American government and 
politics; 18, Municipal government; 101, 
Introduction to political theory; 110, 
Government and the problems of democ- 
racy; 130, Governments of Latin Amer- 
ica; 137, International organization and 
diplomacy; 143, Introduction to public 
administration; 171, Civil liberties in 
the United States; 172, Politics of pres- 
sure groups; 1738, Public opinion; 180, 
Special work; 200, Thesis; 274, Seminar 
in politics and public policy. 


PSYCHOLOGY —Professors Grant 
(Chairman), Smith; Assistant Profes- 
sors Baughman, Thurlow; Visiting Lec- 
turers Beach (Yale University), Finger 


Gibson|S4vanced instrumental technics|(University of Virginia); Instructors 


Butler, Odoi, Wyckoff: 1, Introduction 
to psychology; 25, Experimental psychol- 
ogy; 50, Applied psychology; 105, Psy- 
chology of Human adjustment; 107, 
Psychology of perception; 109, Psychol- 
ogy of motivation; 125, Experimental 
psychology for graduate students; 130, 
Psychometric methods; 131, Advanced 
psychometric methods; 147, Child psy- 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MUSIC CLINIC 


July 7—-August 17 
Emmett R. Sarig, Director 
3022 Stadium 


courses (Group 2) are for those already | 


admitted to graduate study, while stu-| All yom High py sly ete er a LU aot ere ity Re 
y.|ban lrectors son. . deni da i th eat tan a — 2 ene nee PY ers - 

ae bios ae ig eye ponte Al State High School Orchestra and Chorus e ____.__July 28-August 17 

ed work Tor the bis. Gegree W1''\Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Conference - fe : __._.__August 4-8 


be permitted to take courses from both| 
groups. No new students are being ac- 
cepted for the B.L.S. degree. Arrange-|Conference on Music Theory and History in H 
ments with the Library School must be/Fred Waring Choral Workshop ~~---~~--~~- 
made in advance for admission to any|Workshop in Composition and Arranging 


Other Conferences 

igh School and College____July 8-10 
Sal eS OR TARE SERED Nee 
July 29-31 
____August 12-14 





of its courses. 


MATHEMATICS — Professors Langer| 
(Acting Chairman), Young; Associate 
Professors Bing, Buck; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Fullerton, Larson, Mrs. Sokol-| 
nikoff; Instructor Immel: 1, Introduc-| 
tory college algebra; 2, Introductory} 
mathematical analysis; 7, Theory of in- 


vestment; 20, Calculus and analytic 
geometry; 21, Calculus and analytic! 
geometry; 52, Elementary mathemat-| 
ical analysis; 102a, Calculus; 102b,) 


Calculus; 106, Advanced analytic ge-| 


|Elementary Music Institute 


PHILOSOPHY — Associate Professor; 


Introduction to philosophy; 11, Elemen-| 
tary logic; 132, History of modern phil-| 
osophy; 134, Contemporary philosophy;| 
Bertrand Russell; 140, Political phil-| 


losophy; 161, Ethics and social science; | 


180, Advanced independent reading; 280, | 
Graduate independent reading. 


PHYSICS—Professor Wahlin; Asso-| 


ometry; 109, Topics in geometry; 110,|ciate Professor Winans; Assistant Pro- 


Higher mathematics for engineers; 111,| 
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fessors Lind, Powell; 


Visiting Lecturer 


chology; 149, Animal behavior; 152, 


|Weinberg (Acting Chairman); Assistant Animal behavior problems; 180, Inde- 
| Professors Golightly, Goodwin, Hay: 1a,|pendent 


reading; 187, Problems in 
clinical psychology; 189, Problems in in- 
dustrial psychology; 190, Problems in 
human behavior; 200, Research; 209, 
Principles of psychotherapy; 218, Sem- 
inar in general psychology; 254, Sem- 
inar in physiological problems and _ be- 
havior; 265, Seminar in behavior pathol- 
ogy. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES—Associate 
Professor Zawacki (Chairman) ; Instruc- 
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tor Folejewski and staff: Russian 1a, 
b, First year intensive Russian; Rus- 
sian 13la, Survey of nineteenth century 
Russian literature; Comparative Litera- 
ture 3la, Survey of nineteenth century 
Russian literature. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professor Miles 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Miss 
Orchard; Assistant Professor Teter; 
Specialist (Field Work Supervisor) 
Nagel: 145, Introduction to the field of 
social work; 162, Child welfare; 180, 
Independent reading in social work; 
200, Thesis; 225a, b, Group work prac- 
tice; 226a, b, Advanced group work 
practice; 232, Community research and 
social work; 240, Methods of social 
study; 247a, b, Case work practice; 248a, 
b, Advanced case work practice; 259, 
Practice in public welfare administra- 
tion; 280, Reading and research in so- 
cial work; 281, Practice in social welfare 
planning. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
—Anthropology: Associate Professor 
Hart: 3, Man and culture: an introduc- 
tion to anthropology; 180, Independent 
work in anthropology; 200, Research 
and thesis; 280, Reading and research in 
anthropology. Sociology: Professors 
Becker, Clinard, Mathews, McCormick 
(Chairman): 2, Social disorganization; 
132, Introductory social statistics; 151, 
General aspects of social relations; 164, 
Problems of American minority groups; 
165, Scientific crime detection; 180, In- 
dependent work in sociology; 193, In- 
dustrial sociology; 195, Rural Social 
Trends; 196, Advanced Rural Sociology; 
197, Personality and social structure; 
200, Research and thesis; 263, Seminar: 
social change; 280, Reading and research 
in sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTIGUESE—Pro- 
fessor Neale-Silva (Acting Chairman); 
Associate Professors Hesse, Rosaldo; 
Assistant Professor Sdnchez-Barbudo: 
la, Elementary Spanish; 10, Second year 
reading; 21b, Elementary survey of 





Spanish literature; 25, Intermediate 
composition and conversation; 122, Nine- 
teenth century novel; 124, Advanced 
composition and conversation; 125, Ad-| 
vanced conversation; 153, Contemporary | 
Latin America; 164, Golden Age drama; | 
172, Masterpieces of Spanish literature; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 190. 
Spanish phonetics; 200, Individual re- 
search; 229, Introductory seminar in 
modern Spanish literature: contemporary 
novel; 276, Seminar in Spanish—Amer- 
ican literature: Spanish-American novel. 


SPEECH—Professors Miss Borchers, 
Ewbank, Irwin, Mitchell, Weaver (Chair- 
man); Associate Professors VDietrich, 
Haberman; Assistant Professors Brem- 
beck, Miss Grim; Visiting Lecturers Mrs. 
Bruce (Madison Public Schools), Miss 
Kester (Akron, Ohio, Public Schools), 
Miss Mourning (Madison Public Schools), 
Mrs. Nienhaus (Dane County Public 
Schools), Mrs. Phair (State Department 
of Public Instruction), Miss Suliver 
(Madison Public Schools); Instructors 
Miss Brittin, Buerki: 4, Elements of 
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persuasion; 6, Voice training; 7, Public 
speaking; 22, Dramatic reading and 
platform art; 25, Correction of speech 
disorders; 40, Fundamentals of stage 
craft; 105, Speech composition; 110, Ele- 
ments of broadcasting; 111, 
dramatics for children; 116, Radio, tele- 
vision, and society; 119, Stage direction; 
120, Playwriting; 121, Voice science; 122, 
Advanced dramatic reading and platform 
art; 126, Advanced correction of speech 
disorders; 136, Theory and practice of 
group discussion; 140, Stage design; 141, 
Psychology of speech; 152, Hearing re- 
habilitation; 157, History of British pub- 
lic address; 180, Advanced independent 
reading; 182, Advanced clinic; 185, In- 
troduction to phonetics; 200, Research; 
219, Seminar in dramatic production; 
227, Seminar in speech pathology; 255, 
Seminar in persuasion. 


Teachers’ Courses: 189, The teaching 
of speech in the elementary school; 198, 
The teaching of speech in high school; 
299, The teaching of speech in college. 


Clinics: 


all types of speech disorders is operated 
primarily as a laboratory for courses 25, 
126, 182, and 200. The Cleft Palate Clinic 
receives only post-operative cases of 
congenital deformities of lip and palate. 
The workshop in delayed speech accepts 
children with a history of retarded de- 
velopment in speech. The Cerebral Palsy 
Clinie will be in operation at the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. Advanced students may 
observe and share in the work of these 
clinics. 


ZOOLOGY — Professors Baier (Mil- 
waukee Extension), McShan; Associate 
Professors Bilstad, Ris; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Fraser (Acting Chairman); Visit- 
ing Lecturer Kalmus (University Col- 
lege, London); Instructor Neess: 1, Ani- 
mal biology; 6-106, Heredity; 105, Verte- 
brate embryology; 116, Cytology; 126, 
Field zoology; 136, Human genetics; 141, 
Invertebrate zoology; 180, Special studies 
in zoology; 200, Graduate research; 222, 
Endocrinology journal club. 


* 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Professors Center, Elwell (Dean), Gau- 
mitz (Assistant Dean), Ratcliff; Asso- 
ciate Professors Graner, Hosler, Schuck; 
Assistant Professors Belcher, Bower, 
Fine, Petersen; Instructor Kessel: 8, 
Elements of accounting; 31, Business 
statistics; 106, Business communications; 
108b, Federal and state income tax 
laws; 109a, Commercial law; 109b, Com- 
mercial law; 110, Investment principles; 
112, Marketing methods; 115, Principles 
of advertising; 137, Corporation finance; 
138, Life insurance; 139, Principles of 
insurance; 164, Office procedures; 170, 
Retail merchandising; 171, Personnel 
management; 173, Job evaluation and 
merit rating; 178, Housing and planning 
problems; 179, Urban land economics; 
188, Accounting for teachers; 196, Ad- 
vanced statistical technique. 121, 


Creative | 


The general basic training) 
clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of | 


(Educ.) Improvement of instruction in 
shorthand and typing; 178, (Educ.) 
Basic principles of business education. 


ov 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Professors Uhl (Dean), Busse, Parks; 
Associate Professors Green, Higuchi; As- 
sistant Professor Foye: Pharmacy: 4, 
General pharmacy; 124, Manufacturing; 
128, Pharmaceutical technology labora- 
tory; 129, Pharmaceutical technology 
laboratory; 134, Prescription practice; 
135, Prescription practice laboratory; 
180, Advanced independent study; 200, 
Graduate research; 232, Colloids, suspen- 
sions, emulsions. Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry: 24b, Organic chemistry for phar- 
macy students; 25b, Organic chemistry 
laboratory; 129, Synthesis of organic 
medicinals; 145, Pharmacopoeial assay; 
146, Drug assay; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 200, Graduate research; 
250, Conference of research workers. 


* 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION—Professors Barr, Miss 
Borchers, Burns, Davis, Edgerton, Eye, 
Gregg, Herrick, Irwin (Speech), Jensen, 
Krug, Miss Low, Mayor (Chairman), 
Neale-Silva (Spanish), Phillips, Rags- 
dale, Pooley (English), Rothney, Torger- 
son, Willing; Associate Professors Engel 
(Radio Education), Estvan, C. W. Har- 
ris, T. L. Harris, Hosler, Liddle, Mrs. 
Nemec, Peterson, Shoemaker, South- 
worth, Wittich; Assistant Professors 
Anderson (Phy. Educ. Men), Bjoraker 
(Agriculture), Eberman, Kreitlow, Pella, 
Petzold, Miss Rhue, Rife; Instructors 
Miss Britton (Speech), Winsor; Visiting 
Lecturers Ahrnsbrak (Director of Uni- 
versity Extension Center, Wausau), 
Early (Superintendent of Schools, Ar- 
lington Co., Va.), Faunce (Associate 
Professor of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit), Miss Gates (Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti), McClurkin 
(Director of Surveys and Field Service, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.), Morrisett (Professor 
of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles), Thiede (Director of 
Correspondence Study and Recorder, 
University Extension Division), Waller 
(Director of Child Study and Service, 
Madison Public Schools). 


Undergraduate: 

14, Introduction to recreation; 70, 
Teaching of physical education (men); 
73, The child, his nature and his needs; 
74, School and society; 84, Teaching of 
history and other social studies; 97, 
Teaching of science in the secondary 
school. 


Upper class and graduate: 

Field I. Human Development, Behav- 
ior and Learning: 118, Human abilities 
and learning; 119, Human development 
(infancy, early childhood); 120, Human 
development (adolescence) ; 125, The ex- 
ceptional child (nature of); 208, Foun- 
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Field II. Educational Theory, Survey, 
and Criticism: 104, Social history of edu- 
cation; 106, Comparative Education; 
115, Social issues and education; 155, 
Principles of adult education; 215, The 
educational thought of John Dewey; 218, 
Seminar—Educational theory and crit- 
icism; 220, Issues in rural education; 
221, Issues in secondary education; 222, 
Issues in elementary education; 268, The 
financial support of public education. 


Field HI. Measurement, Statistics, and 
Research Procedures: 111, Principles of 
appraisal and evaluation in education; 
112, Statistical method applied to educa-| 
tion; 200, Research; 201, Techniques of| 
educational research. 


Field IV. Administration and Super- 
vision: 193, Introduction to supervision: 
The evaluation and planning of educa- 
tional programs; 261, Principles of edu- 
cational administration; 262, General 
administrative problems of the modern 
school; 268, The administration and 
supervision of the teaching person- 
nel; 268, The financial support of public 
education; 271, The business manage- 
ment of local schools; 272, School build- 
ings and school building programs; 275, 
Legal aspects of school administration; 
278, Seminar in school administration; 
278a, Seminar in school administration 
(4 weeks short course open to Wisconsin 
chief administrators of school systems 
who are holders of the master’s degree).| 

Field V. Curriculum Planning and In-| 
struction: 114, Problems in recreation 
planning; 140, Elementary school cur- 
riculum; 141, Secondary school curric- 
ulum; 146, Children’s literature; 166, 
Local production of audio-visual mate- 
rials; 174, Introduction to curriculum 


|vanced course in the teaching of 
languages; 189, The teaching of speech 
in the elementary school: 190, Studies 
in curriculum and instruction in geog- 
raphy; 192, Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in mathematics; 194, Lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school; 
196, Latin workshop; 197, Problems 
and materials in health education; 198, 
The teaching of speech in high school; 
202, Seminar in music education; 233, 
Reading in the secondary school; 237, 
Seminar in science education; 291, Sem- 
inar in the teaching of history and geog- 


college. 


Field VII. Guidance and Special Per- 
sonnel Services: 181, Techniques of guid- 
ance, and personnel services; 183, Occu- 
pational information and analysis; 184, 
Principles and practices of guidance; 282, 
Clinical studies in guidance; 284, Sem- 
inar in educational, social and vocational 
guidance; 285, Educational, social and 
vocational guidance (College personnel). 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 127, 
Advanced clinical practice; 128, Clinical 
testing (Binet); 134, Clinical practice 
in reading; 136, Remedial reading; 138, 
Performance testing. 


Field IX. Education of Exceptional 
Children: 125, The exceptional child 
(nature of); 143, Modern acoustic in- 
strumentation; 151, Education of men- 
tally handicapped. 


ART EDUCATION—Professors Mrs. 
Annen (Chairman), Miss Wilson; Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Allcott, Logan, 
Sessler; Assistant Professors Anderson, 


gale; Instructor Littleton; Visiting Lee- 
turer Virginia Johnson (Madison City 





planning; 175, Practices in curriculum 


raphy; 299, The teaching of speech in| 


Dietrich, Good, Grilley, Vierthaler, Zin-| 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETIC COACHING FOR MEN—Profes- 
sors Nohr (Director), Mansfield; Asso- 
ciate Professors Francis, Southworth; 
Assistant Professors Anderson, Wolf; 
Visiting Lecturer Holmes (Director 
Physical Education, Madison Public 
|Schools). 


Curriculum and Methods: 21, Physical 
leducation fundamentals; 23, Technique 
of basketball;-29, Technique of football; 
70 (Educ.), The teaching of physical 
education; 178, Physical education for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Administration and Problems: 168, Or- 
ganization and adminstration of physical 
education; 201, Problems in physical 
education. 

Conditioning and Health Education: 
107, Effects of physical activities on the 
ibody; 197 (Educ.), Problems and mate- 
irials of health education. 

Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 
leisure time problems. 

Measurements: 130, Measurement in 
| physical education. 
| Research and Independent Work: 180, 
|Independent reading; 200, Independent 
research in physical education; 293, 
Seminar in physical education. 


| 

| PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
|'WOMEN—Professors Miss Carns (Di- 
|\rector) Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Asso- 
leiate Professors Miss Kloepper, Miss 
\Schade; Lecturers Miss Johnson 
(Teacher of Art), Madison Public 
\Schools), Miss Hinkson (formerly In- 
lstructor, University of Wisconsin), Miss 
Sauthoff (Assistant Director, Department 
lof Physical Education, Recreation, Safety 


land Health, Madison Public Schools); 





| 
| 





| 


inning: $00, Seuinay ts Elementary|S¢hools) : 50a, Basic drawing; 52, Instructors Miss Cumbee, Miss Gross. 

education; 265, Seminar in audio-visual|Watercolor; 54, Sculpture; 55a, Life; Special Lecturer: Miss Margaret H’- 
education; 290, Field practice in super-|drawing ; 5b, Life drawing; 56, Oil|Doubler, Professor of Physical Education 
vision, curriculum, and method. \painting; 57a, Drawing and design for|for Women and Chairman of the Dance 
loccupational therapy, recreation majors|Division, will teach in various dance 





Field VI. Organization and Teaching) 
of School Subjects (Educational Meth-| 
ods): 70, The teaching of physical edu-| 
cation (men); 84, The teaching of his-| 
tory and the other social studies; 97,| 
Teaching of science in the secondary) 
school; 102, Studies in curriculum and| 
instruction in school music; 109, Music! 
in the elementary school; 118, Theory 
and practice of group leadership; 121, 
Improvement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; 132, Social studies in 
the elementary school; 133, Reading in 
the elementary school; 135, Science in 
the elementary school; 137, Advanced 
problems in science education; 158, Di- 
recting instruction in the language arts; 
163, Classroom use of radio; 164, Inves- 
tigations in the teaching of arithmetic; 
165, Methods of audio-visual instruction 
(Sect. 1, elementary, Sect. 2, secondary) ; 
169, Health information for teachers; 
171, Contemporary practices in art 
education; 173, Basie principles of busi- 
ness education; 177, New perspectives 
in the teaching of English; 178, Cur- 
tent approaches to the teaching of 
literature in the secondary school; 185, 
Advanced course in the teaching of his- 
tory and other social studies; 187, Ad-! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and non-art majors; 61, School art; 62a,| courses. 


Creative design; 70a, Art metal; 71a, a ir F Sa ; 
Pottery; 140, Stage design; 150, Ad- Three-day Institute in Areas of Motor 


vanced art problems; 152, Advanced| Development, Dance and Relaxation. 
watercolor; 154, Advanced sculpture;| Note: All courses numbered 100 and 
155, Advanced life drawing and anat-|over, given in either the Men’s or the 
omy; 156, Advanced oil painting; 160a,| Women’s Department, are open to both 
Graphic arts; 160b, Graphic arts; 161,;men and women. Arrangements for all 
Organization of elementary school art|courses under 100 can be made by meet- 
with observation in a workshop for|ing prerequisites and/or obtaining the 
children; 162, Advanced creative design;|eonsent of the instructor. 


166, Silk-sereen techniques; 167, Ad- Curriculum and Methods: 148, Physical 


vanced graphic arts; 170, Advanced art 
metal; 180, Advanced independent study; 
210, Seminar in art education; 171 
(Educ.), Contemporary practices in art 
education. 


Special activities: I: A three-day insti- 
tute in Art Education, with lectures, 
discussions and demonstrations by visit- 
ing authorities in art education and 
creative arts, and by staff members of 
the Art Education department. II: An 
exhibition of contemporary art in the 
Union galleries. III: A workshop in art 
and dance rhythms for children, offered 
jointly by the Department of Art Edu- 
cation and the Department of Physical 
Education for Women. 


‘education curriculum in elementary 
schools. 
| Dance: 30, Basic dance forms; 49, 


'Technique of teaching American group 
dancing; 51, Dance technique (Course 
1); 52, Dance technique (Course 2); 53, 
Dance technique (Course 3); 60, Move- 
ment and its rhythmic structure; 133, 
Accompaniment for modern dance (per- 
leussion); 147, Teaching of art and dance 
to children (See also Art Education 161); 
160, Dance composition. 


Foundation Courses: 201la and 201b, 
Foundations of motor skill; 202a, Re- 
search procedures and evaluation of re- 
search and professional literature. 








Health: 169 (Educ.), Health informa- 
tion for teachers; 197 (Educ.), Problems 
and materials in health education. 


Individual study: 180, Independent 
reading; 200, Thesis or research. 

Kinesiology: 56, Kinesiology; 156, Ad- 
vanced kinesiology. 


Measurement: 230, Seminar in tests 
and measurement. 


Minor: 30, Practice and technique of 
physical education (including fundamen- 
tals, basic skills, basic dance forms) ; 31, 
Practice and technique of physical edu- 
cation (including recreational sports, 
tennis, first aid); 90, Orientation to 
physical education. (See also Dance, 
Recreation for Women Students and 
Individual Study.) 


Motor Development: 284, Seminar in 
motor development. 


Relaxation and Physiological Effects 
of Motor Activity: 121, Physiological 
effects of motor activity; 177, Principles 
of relaxation; 277, Seminar in relaxation. 


Recreation for Women Students: Non- 
credit courses for personal recreation: 
bowling, golf, swimming, tennis. 


* 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Profes- 
sors Hougen, Ragatz; Associate Profes- 
sors Altpeter, Neill; Assistant Professor 
Kirk; Instructor Holcomb. 


Two Five-Week Sessions (8 hours per 
day M-F) 
First Session: June 23 to July 26 incl. 
Fee: $37.50 
Second Session: August 11 to Sept. 18 
incl. Fee: $37.50 


114, Operations and Process Laboratories. 


Eight-Week Session: 118, Chemical 
Engineering Thermodynamics; 122, Spe-! 
cial problems; 180, Advanced independent 
studies; 200, Thesis research; 280, Ad- 
vamced independent studies. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—Associate 
Professor Wagner; Instructors Bryan, 
Haas, Kallsen: 116, Summer survey; 122, 
Practice in route surveying; 71, Hy- 
draulics. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
fessors Benedict, Higgins, Larson; As- 
sociate Professors Baird, Weber: 4, 
Alternating current machinery; 5, Fun- 
damental electronics; 7, Electrical ma- 
chinery; 20, Elementary electrodynam- 
ics; 21, Electrodynamics laboratory; 137,| 
Power distribution; 154, Communications 
engineering; 54, Alternating current 
machine laboratory; 55, Fundamental 
electronics laboratory; 56, Electrical cir- 
cuits laboratory; 57, Electrical machin- 





ery laboratory; 180, Advanced indepen- 
dent study; 200, Thesis research; 218,| 
Theory of nonlinear electric circuits;| 
280, Advanced independent study. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—As-| 
sociate Professors Gilpin, Myers, Uye-| 
hara; Assistant Professors Buroker, 
Feiereisen, Livermore: 12, Principles of} 
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industrial engineering; 43, Machine ele- 
ments; 44, Advanced machine design; 
61, Thermodynamics; 62, Heat-power 
engineering; 72, Elementary testing of 
heat engines; 73, Advanced testing of 
heat engines; 166, Power plant economics 
and design; 169, Internal combustion en- 
gines; 174, Advanced heat-power test- 
ing; 151, Advanced mechanical engineer- 
ing projects; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 200, Graduate research; 280, Ad- 
vanced independent study. 


MECHANICS—A ssociate Professor 
Washa; Instructors Boettcher, Haft. 
Petersen, Young: 1, Statics; 2, Dynam- 
ics; 3, Mechanics of materials; 53, Mate- 
rials of construction; 200, Graduate re- 
search; 280, Advanced independent study. 


MINING—Staff: 200, Thesis study. 


* 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS—Pro- 
fessors Penn (Chairman), Schaars; Lec- 
turer 
cultural finance; 125, Marketing agricul- 
tural products; 127, Cooperation; 162, 
Agricultural policies; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 262, Research meth- 
ods; 280, Special work in agricultural 
economics. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—Pro- 


fessor James (Chairman); 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM— 
Associate Professor Kearl (Chairman) ; 
Assistant Professor Beeler: 1, Agricul- 


itural news writing; 10, News photog- 


raphy; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


AGRONOMY — Professor Ahlgren 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — Professor 
Bohstedt (Chairman) : 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


BACTERIOLOGY—Professors Frazier 
(Chairman), Sarles; Associate Professor 
Knight: 1, Introduction to general and 
applied bacteriology; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—Professors Elve- 
hjem (Chairman), Bauman, Johnson, 
Lardy, Phillips; Assistant Professor 
Plaut: 128, Biochemistry of nutrition; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research; 
229, Enzymes (lectures), 230, Enzymes 
(laboratory). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY—Professor 


Heizer (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY—Professor Jack- 
son (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


ENTOMOLOGY — Professor Allen 
(Chairman); Lecturer King: 1, Intro- 
duction to entomology; 101, Advanced 


| 





entomology; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


GENETICS—Professor Irwin (Chair- 
man); 180, Special problems; 200, Re 
search. 


HORTICULTURE—Professor Combs 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Elf- 
ner; 6, Principles of landscape design; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOG Y—Professor 
Keitt (Chairman); 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Professor 
Halpin (Chairman); 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY—Professor 
Sewell (Chairman); Lecturer Sanders 
(University of Kentucky) 195, Rural 
social trends; 196, Advanced rural so- 
ciology; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research, me 


SOILS—Professors Truog (Chair- 
man), Graul: 26, Fertilizers and _ soil 
management; 136, Soil management ex- 
perimentation; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT—Profes- 
sor Hickey (Chairman): 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


SPECIAL THREE-WEEK SESSION 
FOR EXTENSION WORKERS IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


June 9-June 29 


At the request of the Extension Work- 
ers of the North Central Region, and 
with the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, a three-week session will 
be offered at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. For details write V. E. Kivlin, As- 
sociate Dean, College of Agriculture, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 
June 30-July 26 

A special four-week session of grad- 
uate work will be offered for teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture. For detailed 
information write V. E. Kivlin, Associate 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 


* 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Professor and Associate Dean Miss Zuill 

FOODS AND NUTRITION—Profes- 
sors Miss Hussemann, Mrs, Reynolds: 
108, Recent food studies; 127, Problems 
in human nutrition; 235, Seminar in ex- 
perimental foods; 280, Seminar in nu- 
trition. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAM- 
ILY LIVING—Professor Miss Dawe; As- 
sistant Professor lsiss Cramer: 112, 
Home management; 113, Studies in home 
management; 119, Development of the 
young child in the home and the nursery 
school; 199, Advanced study of the young 
child. 


RELATED ART—Assistant Professor 
Miss. Beckwith: 116, Contemporary in- 
teriors; 118, Home furnishings; 121, 


apprenticeship) ; Legislation (1st half) ;| 


Mortgages (1st half); Sales of chattels; 


Seminar in public utilities; Trade regu-| 
lation (2nd half); Trials and appeals 


(1st half); Trusts; Wills. 


* 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Admission 


The primary obligation of the Medical | 


A Challenge to Teachers 


One of the greatest challenges 
to our public school system and 


| the teachers in that system is to 


see to it that all future citizens 


| are properly informed about con- 


servation and the only way to get 
this information into our sinews, 
our blood and bone and thereby 
make it a habit, a national habit, 


School is to Wisconsin students and Wis-| 
consin residents. A student from another! 
AND CLOTHING—Pro-|Medical school will be accepted only upon 
the recommendation of the dean of the 
school which he attends, and with the 
approval of his dean for the transfer of 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION—|credit for courses completed. Students 
Lecturer _-__-__--_--_: : 156, The teaching|who have failed or are repeating courses 


Advanced costume design. 


TEXTILES 
fessor Miss Manning: 140, Clothing eco- 
nomics; 141, Textiles in merchandising. 


is thru the school systems that 
you people have the responsibility 
for. 


HuGH H. BENNETT 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
WEA Convention 


of homemaking in schools of vocational 
and adult education; 288, Curriculum 
studies in home economics. 


*” 
LAW SCHOOL 
June 23-August 30 
Professors Beuscher (1st half), Fein- 
singer (2nd half), Hall, Stedman (2nd 
half); Associate Professors Auerbach, 
Effland, Karlen, Young; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Mann (1st half), Mayda, Rem- 


ington, Runge; Resident Lecturer Mer- 
min (2nd half); Instructor Ross. 


are not eligible for registration. 

The following courses will be offered 
provided a minimum of eight (8) quali- 
fied students register for the same. 


Anatomy: 126, Neural anatomy. Med-| 
ical Microbiology: 200, Medical micro- 
microbiology. 
Pharmacology: 104, Pharmacology; Phys-| 


biology; 204, Medical 


iological Chemistry: 104, Physiological 
chemistry; 200, Physiological chemistry, 
(Research). 


* 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
NURSING: Associate Professor Miss 








Emanuel: 20b, Principles of ward man- 
agement and ward teaching; 21, Practi-| 
cal experience in ward management and| 


First Year Courses: Contracts (a) and 
(b); Real property. 

Second and Third Year Courses: Busi- . 
ness organizations; Conflict of laws (1st ware Cae 
half); Corporations; Evidence (2nd| PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING—Ass0-| 
half); International law; Jurisprudence|ciate Professor Miss Jenny: 40, Princi-| 





- & om 





(2nd half); Labor law I (2nd half) ;|ples of public health nursing; 43, Teach- 


Legal problems (alternative for office|ing in public health nursing. 





Audience Reaction | 
An exacting, demanding audi- 
ence can get any kind of televi- 
sion and radio entertainment it 
wants simply for the asking. 
GEORGE ANDERSON 

















“Forgot your homework? How many 
times do I have to tell you an elephant 
hever forgets?” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


WEA Financial Statement 


Summary—November 1951 
Balance Nov. 1, 1951 __$58,528.61 





ROGIES: nes onrnccnn 15,7 85.26 
$74,313.87 
Expenditures ______~- 13,425.98 





Balance Dec. 1, 1951 __ $60,887.89 
Reserve Account: 

Bonds—Par Value __$89,000.00 
Life Membership Fund 200.00 


$89,200.00 


Summary—December 1951 











Bal. Dec. 1, 1951 _..--. $60,887.89 
I oi oe 2,588.46 

$63,476.35 
Expenditures ________ 10,125.95 
Bal. Jan. 1, 1952 ____- $53,350.40 


Reserve Account: 
Bonds (Par Value) _$89,000.00 
Life Membership 
eet = es 200.33 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-6 


New FIRST EDITION in full four- 
color printing. A warm, friendly, 
personal approach to the teaching 
of the four basic English skills: 
Speaking, Listening, Reading,and 
Writing. Write for information. 


rTHEL.W. SINGER CO., INC. 
+ 249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 


; SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 





BY THE 
PUBLISHERS 
* THE 
PROSE AND 
POETRY 
LITERATURE 
SERIES 





Please send me free information about 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES, GRADES 3-6. 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 
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Washburn Co. Takes to the Air 


In an effort to lead parents and citi- 
zens to a better understanding of the 
emphasis upon the individualization of 
instruction and related factors in the 
learning process, Washburn County 
school leaders took to the radio on 
Nov. 29. County Superintendent Marie 
Kennedy, Supervising Teacher Isabel 
Skar, James Di Ulio of Shell Lake 
H.S., and Jerome Erickson of Shell 
Lake H.S. discussed, What Are Our 
Schools Trying To Do over WJMC, 
Rice Lake. A wire recording was made 








This famous arithmetic series 
was designed to crown your teaching 
efforts with Better-Than-Ever success 


ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS 


By OSBORN and RIEFLING 


GRADES 1-8 


~~ 


“~~ even poor readers 
understand 


. there is no log-jam of 
skills in the middle grades 
“a, 


you can tailor your 
program to fit each child 
oe 


that thinking with numbers 
becomes a teachable skill 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wis. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 
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and the discussion has been presented 
at PTA and professional group meet- 
ings. The use of this device thru the 
year will contribute greatly to a better 
comprehension of the aims of schools 
on the part of the public. 


WEA Membership High 


Affiliation with the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association was 23,038 on De- 
cember 31. Of this total 22,499 were 
regular professional members; 34 were 
bookmen and representatives of school 
supply companies; 103 were special 
memberships of retired teachers; 350 
were student memberships; and 52 
were Journal subscriptions. Since 
memberships come in continually the 
total at the end of the year will be 
substantially higher than the present 
count. 


Rock Co. Welcomes New Teachers 


The Rock County Education Associ- 
ation welcomed the new teachers of the 
county into the association at a ban- 
quet in Beloit, Friday evening, Dec. 7. 
A special program of Christmas music 
was provided by the Dodge County 
Normal School under the direction of 
Harry A. Warner. Mrs. Margaret Ben- 
edict, teacher in the Washburn School 
of Beloit, welcomed the new teachers 
into the profession. Mrs. Dorothy 
Pope, teacher at the Summerville 
School, is president of the association. 


New Lisbon Develops PR 


Recently the New Lisbon Public 
Schools made two hits in public rela- 
tions. The first was a visit to the school 
by over 200 parents at which time the 
instructors in both grade and high 
school explained the objectives of the 
classes and displayed materials and 
teaching tools. Great interest was 
shown in the new school and the new 
home economics department. As a part 
of the program refreshments were 
served and the film, Growing Up With 
Other Children, was shown. An ex- 
ample of public appreciation was ex- 
pressed in the words of a mother who 
said: “I have had children going to 
this school for the past 15 years and 
this is the first time I have ever visited 
school. I will be here next year for 
sure. Thank you so much for inviting 
me.” 

The second move for better under- 
standing was a picnic sponsored by 
the New Lisbon Chamber of Com- 
merce. The faculty, wives, and board 
members were welcomed and made to 
feel that they were a part of the com- 
munity. 


Barron Co. Local Hears Watson 


The Barron County Education Asso- 
ciation had as guest speaker at its 
meeting at Barron High School, 
Wednesday, Nov. 28, State Superin- 
tendent George E. Watson. Mr. Wat- 


son urged teachers to keep their eyes 
focused on the children who are to be 
educated rather than the mechanics of 
teaching. He also maintained that 
there is too much compartmentaliza- 
tion of thinking and that teachers 
should be concerned with all kinds of 
education and not just specifics. Every- 
where people are demanding the same 
quality of education for their children 
regardless of the locality in which they 
live. Guest locals attending the meet- 
ing were Barron, Cumberland, Chetek, 
Rice Lake, and Prairie Farm. 
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CRAYOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using CRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep, true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct.” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 


furnished inbulk for 





individual needs. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 
& Robert M. Humphrey 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 





2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


4 Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Distributed by: 


| Eau Clacre 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Mrs. Sivilla Morrissey, president of 
the association, was in charge of the 
meeting. Mrs. Gertrude Kallenbach, 
Harvey Drost, and Margaret E. Green- 
field were members of the committee. 
Lunch was served by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the Barron High 
School. 


Klotsche Addresses Group 


Pres. J. Martin Klotsche of Wiscon- 
sin State College, Milwaukee, addressed 
about 200 educators at an inter-school 
meeting in Jefferson, Thursday, Dec. 
12, on the subject, Education For Our 
Times. The session is a part of the 
program of inservice education for 
teachers planned by school officials in 
that section of the state. He was intro- 
duced by Richard Marshall, Jefferson 
superintendent of schools, who ex- 
plained that the purpose of the inter- 
school meetings is to broaden the in- 
terests of the educational profession 
by bringing experts into the area to 
explain new ideas in education. 


Rural Schools Considered 


The Wisconsin Community Schools 
Association held a meeting at Pulaski 
High School the afternoon and evening 
of Thursday, Dec. 6, to discuss the 
means thru which rural education can 
be improved. The association includes 
Forest, Florence, Marinette, Oconto, 
Door, Kewaunee, Brown, and Outa- 
gamie counties. School board members, 
town officials, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, county school committeemen, 
parents, and others interested in the 
improvement of the rural _ schools 
attended. Panel discussions in which 
leading state and area educators, pub- 
lie officials, and laymen participated 
offered an opportunity for thorough 
consideration of the issues in rural 
education. 


Bast Writes Upholstery Book 


Herbert Bast, teacher in upholstery 
and slip cover making at the Sheboy- 
gan Vocational School, has just had 
his third book on upholstering pub- 
lished. Of his 35 years in furniture 
building and teaching, the past 25 
years has been as an instructor in the 
Sheboygan Vocational School. His 
books. have been used widely as stand- 
ard texts in upholstery classes. During 
the summer sessions he has taught at 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Col., and at Stout Institute at Menom- 
inee. 


Marshfield Has Bundle Week 


The Marshfield Public Schools suc- 
cessfully conducted “Bundle Week’’, 
Dec. 3-8, to collect used clothing for 
the 10th National Children’s Clothing 
Crusade. During the week over 1800 
pounds of clothing was collected by 
grade and high school students which 
was shipped to Save the Children Fed- 
eration. Clothing obtained by the 
organization will be distributed to 
children in isolated rural areas of the 
United States, six foreign countries, 








your every radio need” 





THE RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
| specialized requirements of classroom 
| listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 
the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range of 
an educational FM station, The Liv- 
ingston (Model 1R81) also offers in- 
comparable FM reception, 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with 
an eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 
for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola”’* 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction. 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will 
be pleased to demonstrate this fine 
receiver for you. Fill out the coupon 
below for literature describing this 

| and many other RCA Victor radio 
| receivers, 


** Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept.133-AA eA) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on 
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the RCA Victor radio, The Livingston 
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some Indian reservations in the United 
States, and to Korean refugees. Emil 
C. Krejearek, elementary coordinator, 
was local chairman of the drive. 


Voc. Ag. Issues Discussed 


During October and November a 
number of Wisconsin administrators 
and agricultural and homemaking 
teachers attended one-day conferences 
in nine centers of the state. The meet- 
ings were held at Ellsworth, Wausau, 
Prairie du Chien, Tomah, Neillsville, 
Seymour, Mayville, and Lake Geneva. 


In the morning and early afternoon 
the administrators discussed the prob- 
lems of vocational agriculture, home- 
making, and institutional on-the-farm 
training. The conferences for the in- 
structors were held in late afternoon 
and evening at which they considered 
their teaching methods, materials, and 
relationships with other departments 
of the school. The meetings were in 
charge of Kathryn Gill, supervisor of 
homemaking, and Louis Sasman, chief 
of agricultural education, State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful | 





Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings 


for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 
include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. 
These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional 


courses of study. Also helps 





schools and teachers 
build their own visual 


educational files. 


Subjects are arranged 






Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 
began this compilation of source lists 
as a practical hobby when faced with 
the problem of getting picture aids 
outside a limited school-budget. 

In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 


it is impossible to include all types of 


free pictures. And, while each source 





alphabetically. To give 
you the scope, see box, 


io 2re > 1erte 
right. Here are subjects | Aisa, 
appearing just under “A”’: 
Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, 


Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- 


ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- 
tronomy, Atomic Energy, 





Some of the Subjects 
which are Listed 


Africa * Aluminum ve : 
Birds (4 
Butterflies * Cater- / 


pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 







ay is verified, a manu- 
“Ate facturer, travel, 


trade or govern- 





= ; 
Ament bureau might 
run out of certain 
pieces. So tell what you 


are making of the pictures 


so that substitutes can be 





sent when necessa ry. 





Atoms, Australia, Automobiles. 


If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid, Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


Millions daily chew WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM because 
it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 
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Mrs. Cortell Writes for NCSS 


Mrs. Ruth Cortell, a member of the 
staff of the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools and of the WEA Inter- 
national Relations Committee, is a 
contributor to the Twenty-first Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1950, entitled, The 
Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. 
The Yearbook has just been published. 
Mrs. Cortell prepared the chapter on 
contemporary affairs materials in 
which she outlines some of the chief 
problems concerned with their effec- 
tive selection and use. 

Civic Training, the teachers edition 
of Current Events, in reviewing the 
Yearbook says that “Ruth Cortell sug- 
gests some excellent techniques for 
organizing materials on current prob- 
lems and discussed needed skills.”’ The 
two main sections of the Yearbook are 
Education and the Improvement of 
Public Opinion and Contemporary 
Affairs in Secondary Schools which 
are subdivided into chapters prepared 
by social studies teachers thruout the 
United States. The review closes with 
this statement: “The Yearbook does a 
masterful job of reviewing what has 
been done, but leaves us with a feeling 
that a tremendous amount still has to 
be done.” 





Nercrology 

Charles D. Cool, 71, a member of 
the University of Wisconsin faculty 
for 40 years, died at his home in Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 23, after a long illness. 
A professor of Spanish he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, 
Harvard University, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His teaching career 
included two years in the Philippines 
and three years at a military academy 
at Orchard Lake, Mich., before joining 
the University of Wisconsin staff in 
1905. He retired in 1945. 

ke O* 

Mrs. Lucie T. Meunch of Madison, 
formerly Lucie E. Thiard, passed away 
Oct. 5 at the Madison General Hospital 
after a long illness. A graduate of the 
Oshkosh State College she taught at 
Algoma, Beloit, and Madison. She re- 
tired in 1925 to become filing clerk at 
the Motor Vehicle Department and 
retired from there in 1948. 

* * * 

Clarence B. Lester, 74, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for nearly 30 years before retiring 
in 1949, passed away suddenly at his 
home in Madison, Dec. 7. He was chief 
of the library special training course 
for reference librarians for seven 
years before he was appointed to the 
commission. A native of Providence, 
R. I., he was a graduate of Brown 
University in Providence and studied 
as a fellow in political science under 
several noted members of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s social studies fac- 
ulty. He was past president of the 
National Association of State Libraries 
and the League of Library Commis- 
sioners. 
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Hill and Humphrey Are 
Headline Speakers for 
Southern WEA in Feb. 


Twenty-three Sectional Meet- 
ings Planned for P.M. 








For the 61st annual con- 
vention of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association 
at Madison, Friday, Feb. 8, 
President Henry H. Hill of 
the George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Tennessee 
and Senator Hurbert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota 
have been announced as 
principal speakers by Gwen- 
dolyn Gibbs of Whitewater, 
president of the SWEA. 
During the afternoon 23 
sectional meetings will be 
held, some of which will be 
preceded by a noon luncheon. 

Pres. Hill, a recognized 
leader in the field of teacher 
education, has been a high 
school supervisor in Arkan- 
sas, professor of school ad- 
ministration and dean at the 
University of Kentucky, and 
superintendent of schools at 
Lexington, Ky., and at Pitts- 


burgh before being chosen | 


president of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in 
1945. He has been president 
of the American Association 





HENRY H. HILL 


of School Administrators and 
the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and is now vice 
chairman of the Education 
Policies Commission of the 
NEA. Pres. Hill will speak 
on the topic, Education’s 
Priority in National Defense. 

Senator Humphrey, the 
youthful legislator from 
Minnesota, has gained na- 
tional recognition for his 








HUMPHREY 


HUBERT H. 





leadership in expounding a 
liberal philosophy of govern- 
ment in the halls of Con- 
gress, on the public platform, 
and over the radio. On sev- 
eral occasions he has ex- 
pressed himself on a number 
of topics of special interest 
in such programs as Meet 
the Press, American Forum 
of the Air, Chicago Round- 
table, and Town Meeting. 
His meteoric career in poli- 
tics began as mayor of Min- 
neapolis in 1945 and was 
again re-elected in 1947. In 
1948 he was chosen U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota. He 
is a graduate in the field of 
political science of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the 
University of Louisiana and 
has held a teaching fellow- 
ship at Minnesota. His sub- 
ject is America’s Place in 
the World Today. 


Election of Officers 

The chairmen of the 23 
sections have planned timely 
discussions on current topics 
of educational interest by 
leading laymen and educa- 
tors from Wisconsin and 
neighboring states for the 
afternoon. Elections of offi- 
cers for the following year 
will take place at the gen- 
eral session and the _ busi- 
ness of the association will 
be transacted at the Dele- 
gate Assembly held during 
the lunch hour. 





Pres. Leslie W. Johnson Announces 


WEA Committee Membership for ‘52 





Charles Frailey Joins 
WEA Staff, January 21 


Charles Frailey, Stout In- 
stitute faculty member, be- 
gan his duties as research 
director to succeed Victor 
Hornbostel on Jan. 21. Mr. 
Frailey’s undergraduate and 
graduate work was all done 
at- the University of Wiscon- 
sin where he is now complet- 
ing his doctorate. A native 
of Minnesota, he spent his 
youth in Superior graduat- 
ing from Central High 
School. 

Mr. Frailey taught in pub- 
lic schools of Wisconsin and 
Montana. From 1942-46 he 
served in the U. S. Army. 
He is married and has two 
children. 

Past employers and Uni- 
versity faculty members are 
unanimous in testifying to 
his professional interests, 
capacity for accepting re- 
sponsibility, and _ personal 
attributes. 








Committee on General 
Education Organized 


Seventeen educators from 
13 colleges and universities 
of Wisconsin which offer 
courses in general education 
met in Madison, Dec. 1, to 
organize the Wisconsin State 
Committee on General Edu- 
cation. Robert Pooley, chair- 
man of the Department of 
Integrated Liberal Studies 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was named chairman of 
the group, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hundt, secretary of 
ILS at the University, was 
chosen secretary of the new 
organization for this year. 
The committee accepted the 
invitation from Vera Moss, 
Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, to hold the next 
meeting at River Falls. 








In the December Journal 





NEA Delegate Deadline, January 21 


nominees for NEA delegates was given as Jan. 20. 
Since that date falls on Sunday the customary prac- 
tice of a day’s postponement will be followed. The 
final day will therefore be Jan. 21. 


the deadline for receipt of 
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Members of Executive Com. 
Are to Serve on Committees 





The Journal is pleased to 
publish the names of com- 
mittee members for 1952. A 
new feature of committee 
membership becomes effec- 
tive this year. According to 
two provisions of the consti- 
tution the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall serve on stand- 
ing committees also. Those 
serving in such capacities on 
the various committees are 
starred. 


Council on Education 
Lester M. Emans, Dir. Elem. 


Ed., State Coll. Eau 
Claire, Chairman 
Carl Bertram, Voc. Dir., 


Appleton 

Winston Brown, Co. Supt., 
Waukesha 

Mrs. Helen Conley, St. Gr. 
Prin., Wauwatosa 

Glen Eye, Prof., U. 
Madison 

Eunice Fischbach, Elem. 
Tchr., Milwaukee 

Clarence Greiber, State Voc. 
Dir., Madison 

Earl Haney, H. S. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

R. S. Ihlenfeldt, St. Supv., 
Madison 

*Leslie W. Johnson, 
Supt., Superior 

Clarice Kline, H. S. Tchr., 
Waukesha 


Ws 


City 


Irene Kronenwetter, Co. 
Supv. Tchr., Wausau 
*F. G. MacLachlan, City 


Supt., Park Falls 

*Lloyd R. Moseng, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., Racine 

Gordon Nelson, H. S. Prin., 
Maple: 

Angus Rothwell, City Supt., 
Manitowoc 

Ruth Strozinsky, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., La Crosse 

S. R. Slade, St. NEA, Dir., 
Wausau 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Prin. Co. 
Normal, Sheboygan Falls 

George E. Watson, St. Supt., 
Madison 

Mrs. Jessie Weed, Rural 
Tchr., Blue River 

Ed Zeiler, Acting Supt., 
Whitefish Bay 

*Amil W. Zellmer, Prin. Co. 
Normal, Wisconsin Rapids 
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International Relations 

Edythe Sanderman, Elem. 
Supv., Menasha, Chair- 
man 

Dwight Agnew, Prof., Stout 
Institute, Menomonie 

*Catherine Behrens, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., Kenosha 

Mrs. Ruth Cortell, 
Tchr., Milwaukee 

Carl Hafeman, H. S. Tchr., 
Berlin 

Mrs. Dorothy Howard, Co. 
Supv. Tchr., Lancaster 


Voce. 


Locals Committee 


*Mrs. Myrle_ Anderson, 





Rural Tchr., Eau Claire, 
Chairman 

John Dzubay, H. S. Tchr., 
Wausau 

Roger Guiles, Dir. Train- 
ing School, State College, 
Platteville 

L. Heinsohn, Prin. Co. Nor- 
mal, St. Croix Falls 

Robert Johnson, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Hammond 

G. R. Leistikow, Prin., Win- 
neconne 

Edith Luedke, St. Gr. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

Mary McAdams, H. S. Prin., 
Tomah 





LeRoy Peterson, Prof., U. 
W., Madison 

R. E. Vaughan, 
Mellen 


Supt., 


Public Relations 


T. J. Jenson, City Supt., 
Shorewood, Chairman 


Beatrice Burgdorff, Co. 
Supt., Mauston 


*Helen Elliott, Voc. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 
Emma Erickson, Elem. 


Prin., La Crosse 
*Hattie Fredrick, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Janesville 





NEW YORK 





An entirely new series of arithmetic texts—everything new—not a revision! 
Grades 3-8. Modern and attractive in every particular, based on leading 
courses of study, alive with beautiful color. Complete with Teachers’ 
Manuals. Workbooks available for grades 1-8. 


Forrest H. KiLpow, Wisconsin Representative 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse 2, New York 
CHICAGO 


Copyright 
1952! 


NUMBERS AT WORK 
B 
PATTON wi YOUNG 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 



































HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 


| Publisher of junior and senior 


high school textbooks. 


| 

| 221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 

| 

| CARROLL GOOCH and CARL PROCASKEY, Representatives 
GERALD ISAACSON (Recalled to Service) 
































Robert Munger, P. R. Dir., 
Waukesha 

Mrs. Velra Shufelt, St. Gr. 
Tchr., Racine 

L. G. Stone, Dir. Prof. Div., 
State College, River Falls 

Wilmarth Thayer, Tchr., 
Wabeno 

Robert Williams, Pres. State 
College, Whitewater 


Retirement 
Herbert Dahmer, H. S. 
Tchr., West Allis, Chair- 


man 

Edgar Bailey, H. S. Tchr., 
Shorewood 

Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 


Arnold Christensen, Supv. 
Sec. Phy. Ed., Beloit 
George Dauplaise, Prin. H. 


S., Green Bay 
Florence Flinn, Tcehr., 
Superior 


Mary Jeffery, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., Kenosha 

Frank Keller, Supt., Stur- 
geon Bay 

*Robert Ostrander, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Ellsworth 

*Kenneth Sager, H. S. Tchr., 
Appleton 

Alice Sunstrom, H. 8S. Tchr., 
Marinette 


Welfare 

Harry Hanson, Co. Supt., 
Sun Prairie, Chairman 

Chester Crowell, H. S. Prin., 
Shell Lake 

Mrs. Inga Firnstahl, Elem. 
Prin., Marshfield 

Chas. R. Gaul, Elem. Prin., 





Milwaukee 
Adele Hiltgen, Tchr., She- 
boygan 
Sherburn Libal, Tchr., Mar- 
inette 
*John McDowell, H. S. Tehr., 
Madison 
Ruth McNally, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 
Margaret Scott, H. S. Tchr., 
Antigo 
Mabel Stimers, Elem. Tchr., 
Tomahawk 
Midwest Junior High 


Conference Planned 





The Midwest Junior High 
School Conference is being 
planned for July 7-9 at 
Madison under the sponsor- 
ship of the UW School of 
Education and with the co- 
operation of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion. Clifford S. Liddle and 
John R. Mayor, both of the 
UW School of Education, 
and C. E. Jones of Beloit, 
president of the Junior High 
School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, are arranging the 
program. 
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Annual Music Clinics 
Planned at Milwaukee 


The Annual Music Clinics 
presented by the Division of 
Music Education of the Wis- 
consin State College, Mil- 
waukee, the Band and Or- 
chestra Association, and the 
Wisconsin Music Association 
will be held at the Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 16. 


The first of the two will 
be the Vocal Music Clinic on 
Saturday, Jan. 26 which will 
open at 9:00 A.M. with a 
choral demonstration and 
concert by the Lutheran 
High School Choir of Racine 
under the direction of Henry 
Wagner. It will be followed 
by a materials and methods 
section conducted by Eloise 
Koelling, a member of the 
Music Department of the 
College and will be of spe- 
cial interest to classroom 
teachers who teach their own 
music. 

At 10:00 A.M. there will 
be a discussion and demon- 
stration of the Westerman 
Techniques by Viola Brody 
followed with a concert by 
the North High School Choir 








of Sheboygan under the 
direction of Arnold Jones. 


Afternoon Program 


To begin the afternoon 
session the Sinfonia Male 
Chorus will give a program. 
It will be followed by a 
junior high school materials 
and methods session con- 


ducted by Evalene Bell, | 


junior high school music 
specialist from Oak Park, 
Ill., and an Operetta Work- 
shop Forum led by Patricia 
Mahon of the college music 
faculty. 


The WSC A Cappella 





Choir, Merion Johnson, con- | 


ductor, will be heard in a 
brief concert and followed 
by a continuation of the 
morning session under the 
direction of Dr. Brody. The 
clinic will close with a gen- 
eral problems session for 
music teachers with from 
one to five years’ experience. 


Additional Information 


For additional information 
contact Milton Rusch, acting 
head of the Division of 
Music Education, or Gordon 
Boltz, Custer High School, 
Milwaukee. 








noon. 





WEA Looks for Outstanding Board Member 


Presidents of local associations have been notified 
that WEA will again sponsor the Distinguished 
Service Award to a school board member. Local asso- 
ciations are invited to nominate a member of their 
board who has a record of achievement. 

The Wisconsin Association of School Boards is 
genuinely pleased with this annual affair as recogni- 
tion of the esteem of Wisconsin teachers. As usual, 
the award will be made at the time of the annual 
meeting of boards and administrators. Names pro- 
posed for the honor must be received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary no later than March 1, twelve o’clock, 








| 24. In his letter to the Jouwr- 


Brotherhood Week Is 
Scheduled, Feb. 17-24 


D. J. Kenny of West Bend, 
state chairman of the 19th} 
annual Brotherhood Week 
which is sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, urges 
all schools to participate in 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 17-| 


nal he stressed “the urgency 
of strengthening our rela- 
tionships between groups and 
individuals so that our nation 
may be healthy and strong 
because fundamentally we 
are concerned about the 





brotherhood of man because 
it is the right thing to do.” 


State Supt. Names 
Commission Members 


The State Superintendent 
has re-appointed Alma Ther- 
ese Link of Oshkosh and 
Ella Hanawalt of Milwaukee- 
Downer College as members 
of the Advisory Commission 
on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards for 
three-year terms. Miss Link 
represents the _ classroom 
teachers and Miss Hanawalt 
the private college classifi- 
cation. 
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Write for further information to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 


Ge sure to see the LATEST SERIES... 





THE MACMILLAN READERS 


Complete new basal series designed to teach children to read well 


GATES AND OTHERS 


and love to read. Grades 1-8. 


Arithmetic learning that lasts; texts and workbooks for Grades 3-8. 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES, Revised 


Edited by CurricHt AND CHARTERS 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 


Acclaimed the country over for effectiveness in the education of 


children in the American way. Grades 1-8. 





New York + Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 
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1952 EAGLE RIVER SUMMER SCHOOL CAMP 
Sponsored by 


THE WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 


AT EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 


FIVE WEEK SESSION—June 16-July 19, Inclusive 


Classes in session six days each week. 
Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 


All courses will be planned with Conservation Education as 
a central core. Students may, however, work in the areas of 
Field Botany, Field Zoology, Nature Study, or in Social 
Studies. It will be conducted on the workshop plan. Gradu- 
ate credit may be earned. This must be arranged through the 
State Colleges at Milwaukee or Superior in advance. 


Application for enrollment in the 1952 camp should be made 
by March 1, 1952. A $10 deposit should accompany appli- 
cation to insure reservation. Camp accommodations are 
limited to 21 men and 21 women. Reservations will be made 
in the order in which applications are received. 


Fees for camp residents will be: State incidental fee, $25; 
local camp fee, $10; board and room, approximately 
$96.25; total $131.25. 

Fees for commuters will be: State incidental fee, $25; local 
camp fee, $10; total $35. 

Veterans can attend under regular V.A. educational benefits. 


Here’s an opportunity to do summer school work for five 
weeks in the heart of Wisconsin's vacationland. Junior or 
senior standing is preferred, but others may be admitted if 
recommended by their Director or Registrar. If interested, 
get in touch with your Registrar or Director at once, or write 
President Wm. C. Hansen, Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 























—= Iwo Notable Books 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICS 


Blackwood-Herron-Kelly 


This new book explains clearly marvels of science 
like radar, television, electronics, jet propulsion and 
atomic energy. Covers all the fundamental principles 
of physics—mechanics, heat, electricity, wave motion, 
sound and light. Ideal for college preparatory classes. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


BIOLOGY IN 
DAILY LIFE 


Curtis—Urban 


A completely up-to-date treatment of biology for 
high schools. Emphasizes the latest biological devel- 
opments important in everyday living. Clear, in- 
teresting style; richly illustrated. Testing program. 
Workbook. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


2301 
Prairie Ave. 


Chicago 
16 























National PTA Plugs 
For Higher Salaries 





A country wide public 
school improvement program 
to secure new and additional 
school buildings, better pay 
and training for teachers, 
and improved curriculum and 
classroom equipment has 
been projected by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, president 
of the parent-teacher organ- 
ization, announced the proj- 
ect which was started and 
highlighted during American 
Education Week. It will be 
implemented by the 37,000 
PTA’s in the United States. 

“The program,” Mrs. 
Hayes said, “has been epito- 
mized to the PTA’s in a 
pamphlet ‘Everybody’s 
Schools,’ which points out 
that everyone is a partner 
and shareholder in the vast 
national undertaking of pub- 
lic education.” 


School Surveys 

She said parent-teacher 
leaders and workers. will 
make surveys at state and 
local levels to determine 
their school needs and then 
enlist the support of other 
organizations as well as the 
public generally to obtain 
the best schools and faculties 
possible. 

“A school must give every- 
body’s children the best envi- 
ronment for learning,” Mrs. 
Hayes added. “The teacher 
is by far the most important 
part of that environment. 
Salary increases in the 
teaching profession have not 
kept pace with those in other 
fields. 

“Elementary schools with 
their expanding enrollments 
now lack 20,000 teachers. 
Next year an additional 
50,000 will be needed. The 
citizen should make it clear 
to his school board that he 
will pay more taxes to secure 
higher salaries for teachers.” 


Need of Classrooms 

The PTA program calls 
for school inspections to de- 
termine adequacy of school 
buildings, equipment, books, 
and other essentials. A U. S. 
Office of Education predic- 
tion that by 1960 the nation 
will need 500,000 new class- 
rooms is cited. 

PTA study groups on cur- 
riculum and joint  school- 
community committees on 
curriculum were urged where 
they do not now exist. 





Defense of Schools 


Mrs. Hayes said the pro- 
gram especially provides for 
defense of public schools 
against “propagandizing 
pressure groups,” which are 
“launching planned cam- 
paigns to undermine faith in 
the public schools and to 
weaken them thru loss of 
support.” 


State Colleges Have 
Series of Broadcasts 








Wisconsin State Colleges 
are presenting a series of 
broadcasts over the state 
stations. Eau Claire and La 
Crosse programs _ have 
already been given. Milwau- 
kee will broadcast, Jan. 22; 
Oshkosh, Jan. 29; Platteville, 
Feb. 5; River Falls, Feb. 12; 
Stevens Point, Feb. 19; and 
Superior, Feb. 26. Others will 
broadcast on later dates. 
This series will be on the air 
on Tuesdays between 2:00- 
2:30 P.M. over the State 
Radio Council FM stations. 





Conservation Institute 
Held at Sheboygan Falls 


The Sheboygan County 
Conservation Institute and 
Workshop was held at She- 
boygan Falls High School, 
Thursday, Jan. 10, for the 
teachers of the public schools 
in Sheboygan County. The 
morning session featured 
I. O. Hembre and O. R. 
Zeasman, both of the UW 
College of Agriculture, and 
Roy S. Ihlenfeldt of the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion, and was concluded with 
a panel discussion on the 
subject, A Realistic Ap- 
proach to the Problems of 
Conservation. “Ranger Mac” 
McNeel of WHA, Madison, 
was the luncheon speaker. 

In the afternoon, sectional 
meetings were scheduled in 
which teachers were divided 
according to interest level: 
high school, junior high 
school, intermediate grades, 
and _ kindergarten’ grades. 
Summaries of the group 
meetings were made at the 
final general session. 

The Local Planning Com- 
mittee consisted of Dale 
Davis, Sheboygan Falls 
superintendent of schools, 
Wm. J. McMahon, supervis- 
ing principal of Waldo Pub- 
lic Schools, E. G. Burnkrant, 
Plymouth superintendent of 
schools, and L. O. Tetzlaff, 
principal of the Sheboygan 
County Normal School, gen- 
eral chairman. 
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Winnebago Co. Voters 
Discuss Reorganization 





On Tuesday evening, Nov. 
27,. about 3800 citizens of 
Winnebago County discussed 
the pros and cons of school 
reorganization at a meeting 
in Oshkosh sponsored by the 
Oshkosh branch of the 
League of Women Voters. 
Local and state schoolmen 
and public officials took part 
in the panel discussions. 

Van Jackson, chairman of 
the County School Commit- 
tee, introduced the subject 
by describing and explaining 
the master plan of reorgan- 
ization for Winnebago 
County that had been pre- 
sented to State Superintend- 
ent George Watson. 

Henry Olson of the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, presented a 
word picture of the progress 
of reorganization thruout 
Wisconsin. Max Carpenter, 
county board member, spoke 
against reorganization as a 
step away from democracy. 
N. P. Cupery, Shawano, 
superintendent of the largest 
integrated district in the 
state, discussed the advan- 
tages of reorganization as 
evident in his district which 
includes two central grade 
and high schools and 22 
rural schools. Paul Gleiter, 
county superintendent of La- 
fayette County, strongly 
opposed any changes because 
he believed that the one- 
room rural school pays 
greater dividends in moral 
and spiritual values. George 
Tipler, secretary of the Win- 
neconne Community Schools, 
pointed to the many advan- 
tages enjoyed by adults as 
well as students in his dis- 
trict since integration. A 
spirited question period 
closed the discussion of more 
than two hours. 

In her capacity as chair- 
man of state agenda for the 
Oshkosh League, Alma 
Therese Link planned the 
program and acted as chair- 
man of the panel. 


State Colleges Plan 
"52 Eagle River Camp 


The State Colleges of Wis- 
consin are sponsoring an- 
other summer school camp 
at Eagle River for 1952. 
The session will open Mon- 
day, June 16, and continue 
for five weeks, closing Sat- 
urday, July 19. It will be 
conducted as formerly at the 
U. S. Forest Service Camp, 








‘ern Colony. 





which is operated by Trees 
for Tomorrow Incorporated. 
Classes will be in session six 
days each week and students 
may earn six semester hours 
of under-graduate credit, or 
graduate credit. Students in- 
terested in graduate credit 
should arrange for it in ad- 
vance thru the State Col- 
leges at Milwaukee or Supe- 
rior. 

The camp will be con- 
ducted on a workshop plan 
with Conservation Education 
as a central core. Students 
may, however, determine 
what field of application they 
prefer and do the major 
part of their work in such 
areas as Field Botany, Field 
Zoology, Nature Study, or 
Social Studies, and _ their 
credits will be filed under 
those designations. This 
camp offers an unusual op- 
portunity for teachers and 
students to acquire, not only 
knowledge in the field of 
Conservation Education, but 
to develop attitudes and 
ideals concerning it. Enroll- 
ment of studies with junior 
or senior standing is pre- 
ferred. 


R. N. Halmstad Succeeds 
Murphy, Chippewa Falls 


Robert N. Halmstad, ad- 
ministrator of the large 
Black River Falls integrated 
school district, succeeds J. H. 
Murphy who resigned from 
the Chippewa Falls superin- 
tendency to head the North- 
Mr. Halmstad 
assumed his new duties in 
January. 











PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
122 W. Washinton Ave. 50th Year Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Member NATA Free enrollment until March 1 


AFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

37 years’ placement service 











ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
THE WEST 
Needs teachers in all de- 
partments. Teaching salaries 
up to $4600 and better. 
Register now. FREE LIFE 

MEMBERSHIP. 

















This is your program 
THE 
1952 EDITION 


MAKING SURE 
OF 
ARITHMETIC 


MORTON - GRAY - SPRINGSTUN - SCHAAF 





A tested learning organization refined and 
strengthened to the specifications of teachers 
who have used the series for five years. 


New teaching ideas, new illustrations, new 
materials having real-life interest for children 
today . . . all based on the constructive sugges- 
tions of classroom teachers, eager to make this 
successful series assure even greater success in 
developing permanent power in arithmetic. 


Grades 3-8 ready now. Grades 1-2 later this 
year. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 EAST 20 STREET CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Wisconsin Representative: 
Ronald J. Layde, 148 South Bartlett Street, Shawano, Wisconsin 














Wisconsin Student Records 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the 
latest school office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records 
easier, more efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain 
adequate space for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplish- 
ments, attendance, and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an effi- 
cient method of recording health, dental care, and physical education records of the 
student. Our mobile display unit will ‘bring a complete display right to your door for 
you to inspect personally. See the actual files—don’t depend on catalogs. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 50 Years of Service to Schools 
12 South Carroll Street a 


a 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
ro 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 





ane 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your specialists. 








Planning For Success (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Guid., J, S, C; Psych., 
C; Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


Characterizes a young man who has 
lost incentive by having established 
impossible goals for himself. Illustrates 
principles of planning in working out 
his problem: find what is possible, set 
goals accordingly, and do your best. 
Good teacher characterization. (Coro- 
net) 


Abraham Lincoln (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.50; Use: Am. Hist.; Civics; Soc. 
Studies; Adults) 


Dramatically re-enacts incidents in 
Lincoln’s life which characterize him 
as an outstanding exponent of human 
freedom. Traces interesting events of 
Lincoln’s early boyhood which reveal 
his unforgettable qualities of integrity, 
humor, common sense, and tenderness. 
Points to his several roles as store 
clerk, woodsman, lawyer, husband, 
father, congressman, and President. 
Associates familiar Lincoln quotations 
with the actual incidents which 
prompted them. (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) 


Animals in Winter (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Nat. Sci, P, I; 
Clubs, J) 


Provides opportunity to study vari- 
ous wild animals as they prepare for 
and live thru the winter. Shows a 
badger, woodchuck, chipmunk, rabbit, 
porcupine, bobcat, and fox in natural 
settings. Illustrates five different ways 
by which animals prepare for winter 
such as winter homes and food storage, 


| hibernation, changes in color and in 


form. (EBF) 


Here You Choose (Sound; 17 min; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Guid., S, C; Clubs, 
vA) 


Designed to inform high school stu- 
dents of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of fraternity and sorority life. 
Asks: Can a fraternity help me with 
my studies? What about sports in 
fraternities? What is the social life 


| like? Can they help me in outside activ- 
| ities? How much does it cost to join a 


fraternal organization? Answers given 
which stress that fraternal organiza- 
tions are not an automatic answer to 


the individuals educational and socia] 
problems. Should help students intellj- 
gently choose which organization wil] 
help them most in their college careers, 
A student amateur production. (Wis, 
Inter-Fraternity Assn.) 


Developing Your Character (Sound; 11 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Guid., J, S, C; 
Soc. Probs., S; Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


An interesting, personalized discus- 
sion of character between a high school 
boy, a personnel director, and a social 
worker. Illustrates by example what 
character is, why good character is 
important, and how it can be improved. 
Stresses the needs for knowledge of 
good standards and application of them 
until they become habitual. (Coronet) 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—Part II 
—The Stay-In (Sound; 19 min; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, A) 

Pictures the kind of school which 
has successfully adapted its program 
to the needs of its pupils, thereby re- 
ducing the drop-out problem consider- 
ably. Shows evidences of meaningful 
learning experiences with real life 
application in such areas as biology, 
civics, English, and mathematics. 
Gives constructive suggestions for 
providing a better school environment 
for desirable pupil adjustment. 
(McGraw-Hill) 
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“His Father’s a Waiter!” 









TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 















WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 
or little town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or univer- 


sity?—get in touch with 
25 BE. Jackson 


Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


January 1952 
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Te Latest Books 


Neighbors in Latin America 


Neighbors in Latin America is a 
text for a one-year course designed to 
acquaint the students with our neigh- 
bors to the south—Mexico, Central 
America, and all of South America. 
Many maps, charts, and pictures show 
the comparisons of our neighbors with 
ourselves. Not only does it teach. the 
ways of our neighbors, but also the 
interdependence of the western hemi- 
sphere. This geography is by Norman 
Carls, Frank E. Sorenson, and Mar- 
gery D. Howarth. 

The John C. Winston Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





$3.20 


Early Wisconsin Thru the Comic 
Looking Glass 


Jonathan W. Curin has collected in 
a 78-page booklet source material of 
some of the humor of early Wisconsin. 
Although it was sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre in order to collect 
material for the use of creative writers 
who may want background informa- 
tion, it is good reading for one inter- 
ested in Wisconsin Lore. Copies may 
be obtained from the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre, 3026 Stadium, University of 
Wisconsin or the State Historical 
Society for 60 cents. 


Enjoying Our Land 

Maybell G. Bush, formerly state 
supervisor of elementary schools, has 
written Enjoying Our Land, the third 
in the Democracy Series published by 
Macmillan. Each story develops some 
principle of democracy. It may be the 
rights of the individual or the respon- 
sibilities of the individual in a demo- 
cratic society. In either case the child 
begins to learn about our way of life 
long before he begins the study of 
history and government. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 


English Language Series 


Henry Holt’s English Language 
Series for Grades 9 thru 12 is a com- 
plete teaching program. The authors 
have prepared a series of texts to 
appeal to students to have a desire to 
improve their expression. As the stu- 
dent sees the need for language devel- 
opment the lesson plans are there to 
aid and encourage him. The chapter 
and headings are particularly inviting 
in that they appeal to the self interest 
of the student. The authors Edna L. 
Sterling, Harold Huseby, and Helen F. 
Olson, all of the Seattle Public Schools, 
are experienced secondary English 
Teachers. 


Henry Holt and Co., Chicago 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers 
Homemaking for Teen-Agers by 
Irene E. McDermott, director of home 
economics education, Pittsburg Public 
Schools, and Florence W. Nicholas, 


WIscoNSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


homemaker, is designed as an intro- 
ductory study of homemaking at the 
early teen-age level. It begins with 
family relationships and then leads to 
the matters of clothing, housekeeping, 
foods, and personal grooming. Well 
illustrated. 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 


Peoria, Ill. $2.96 


Famous Stories 

The stories in this book are the old, 
old stories from two countries, written 
for children to understand and appre- 
ciate. Some are from the Arabian 
Nights with all its magic and wonder- 
ful happenings, and some are from the 
Greeks with their many gods. 


The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois 
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social confidence. 


a Dynamic Modern Approach 
to Language Study 


2 The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane-Ferris-Keener 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child development . . . “Traditional” 
in its thoroughness... designed to help today's child grow in 
confidence and understanding ...a 1952 series of elementary 
English texts for grades 2-8. 


A flexible program which meets classroom needs. *Develops 
competence in language usage. *Provides opportunities for 
developing creative abilities and appreciations. *Develops 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 
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A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade—first of a brand new 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





COPYRIGHT 


ACTION! 


WINN. CHAMBERLAIN, CHAMBERLAIN 


four-book series for High Schools. Dramatic visual appeal, unique teaching 
aids, skillfully blended selections. Built on the most recent recommenda- 
tions of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Forrest H. KiLDow, Wisconsin Representative 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


1952! 


y 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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WORKBOOKS 


Workbook and Laboratory Manual 
to Accompany High School Physics by 
Oswald H. Blackwood, professor of 
physics and education, University of 
Pittsburg, Wilmer B. Herron, head of 
physics department, Butler High 
School, Butler, Pa., and William C. 
Kelly, assistant professor of physics, 
University of Pittsburg. 


Ginn & Co., Boston $1.40 





Olson’s Campus Tours pre-— 
sent the most complete pro- 
gram of personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE Tours, offering 

YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent 
sailings Mar. thru. Sept. in 
QUEEN ELIZABETH or MARY. 
48 days. Tourist Class only 
$1265 up. DELUXE Cabin Class 
only $1465 up. Don’t delay. 
Write today for folders CS-52. 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
or your local travel agent 


LSon's 








‘ou: 
Trove 


EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


S$1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








TRAVEL STUDY 


NEW SERIES OF 48 MANUALS 
FILL ALL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS! 


LEARN AMERICA 


Travel Previews, Educational Manuals—The 

complete guides to educational travel 

tell how and where to go; what to see and 

do on educational tours; give study out- 

lines for class and field; escorted tours— 

all travel data, for teachers, students, par- 

ents interested in travel. 

Just send $1 for your Introductory Subscrip- 

tion (3 editions) and this ad with name 

and address to— 

Pub., TRAVEL PREVIEWS, Dept. W, P. 0. Box 1433, Milwaukee 

@ Join EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB— 
an unbiased and accurate information 
service for all phases of educational 
travel and escorted tours everywhere. 








EUROPE 
OLYMPIC GAMES Thrift Tour 
July 8-Aug. 27, About $1000, in- 
cluding tickets to games. A fine 
selection of other escorted tours 
to Europe. Inauire at once, 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
The Teacher’s Agent 
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Chips Of The Finny Bone 


Background Experience 


The banker who had gone to a doctor 
for a physical checkup was told to get 
out into the open air, so he quit his 
job at the bank after 35 years and 
bought a filling station. 

The first morning that he was open 
for business, a man drove in and asked 
for 10 gallons of gasoline. 

“Where are you going,” the former 
banker asked. 

“To Milwaukee and back,” was the 
reply. 

The banker looked at him sternly, 
and said: “Don’t you think you could 
get along on five gallons?” 





A Girl Who Can Smile 


Any girl can be gay, 

In a classy coupe, 

In a taxi they all can be jolly; 

But the girl worth while 

Is the girl who can smile 

When you're bringing her home on the 
trolley. 


Chinese Philosophy 


There is a bit of good, sound philos- 
ophy in the following sign observed in 
a Chinese laundry: 

You want credit. 

Me no give. 

You get sore. 

You want credit. 

Me give. 

You no pay. 

Me get sore. 

Better you get sore. 


cAmeucun 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 


@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors, 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Your Photo must accompany Applications. 
It helps to secure better positions. We sup- 
ply photos for thousands of teachers every 
year. Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 2!/2 x 31/2 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 21/2 x 3l/, 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 2/2 x 31, 


High-Gloss finish. Send remittance with 
Order to your Agency, or to 


NATIONAL PHOTO SERVICE 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








100/ PROFIT SELLING Sunshine arn 


ot* eee eeeetee, 


EXTRA 


The Ideal way to raise funds for 
school group activities. Sunshine 
cards sell quickly, earn big profits. 
Write today for Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan and samples on ap- 
proval. Include name of school 
and group represented, 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
115 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Dept. ST-1 





New, complete minstrel show 
guide. Tells how to organize, di- 
rect and produce a minstrel show. 
All information necessary. $2.00 
pompels. Address: § ON 
AGCY. P.O. BOX 5014, Indus 
A trial Sta., St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 





Want to see your book in print? 
We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
novel, your poetry, text book os 
any other kind of book. 
Send for free 8 ga Brochure, 
We Con Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 4 
386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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